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ARE OUR SCHOOLS REALLY DEMOCRATIC? 


By CHARLES F. SAWHILL VIRTUE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


In a world at war thoughtful people can 
not be content to continue to take their 
institutions for granted. What we need, 
however, is not bombastic Dies committees 
ostentatiously examining un-American ac- 
tivities, but a judicious appraisal of our 
most typical American activities. American 
culture shows no signs of collapse from the 
importation of ideologies from Europe; it 
does show signs of serious strain from the 
failure to adapt the ideas and practices of 
our fundamental institutions to contempo- 
rary needs. 

It is a truism widely heralded that the 
democratic way of life is impossible without 
widespread publie education. This social 
dogma is one of those incontrovertible but 
essentially meaningless propositions that en- 
able us to substitute soothing emotion for 
thought. What is overlooked in this tribute 
to the American school system is the 
uncomfortable qualification that only a 
thoroughly democratic educational system 
can promote and guarantee the continuance 
of a democratic way of life. 

It can hardly be denied that we are very 
much confused as to the real nature of 
democracy. We even have a considerable 
number of tories who assure us that the 
United States is not a democracy, but a 
representative republic. We are confused 
as to the nature of democratic individualism 
and of true freedom. 


A democratic society is one in which in- 
dividuals find their self-fulfilment through 
experiences mutually accepted as socially 
desirable. True freedom is the opportunity 
to become a real person. We have, how- 
ever, interpreted freedom as lack of formal 
restraint, especially in the opportunity to 
own property. Opportunity to own some 
kinds of property is an important character- 
istic of a free society, but it is not the basie 
element in democratic freedom. True free- 
dom is the opportunity to become that kind 
of person which one is when all one’s basic 
capacities are fully developed. A real per- 
son is the kind of person one means when 
one says, ‘‘There’s a real man.’’ 

The widespread development of real 
persons is the distinguishing mark of a 
democratic society. It is only in a demo- 
cratic society that the majority of indi- 
viduals can hope to become real persons. 
Autocratie societies offer all individuals 
some measure of self-realization through 
identification with the common good, and 
provide a very small proportion of the 
élite with considerable opportunity for self- 
realization. Even the élite in an autocracy, 
however, can not have the highest degree of 
self-realization; for an autocrat can not 
have that fellowship with cooperating in- 
dividuals which constitutes the highest type 
of personal relationship. 

A society is democratic only when all its 
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institutions conspire to produce those free 
individuals who are real persons. Educa- 
tion is democratic only in so far as its aims, 
organization and procedures are definitely 
turned toward the development of the prac- 
tical, intellectual, esthetic and moral aspects 
of personality in a commonwealth of free 
persons. In so far as it fails to take ac- 
count of all these aspects of personality in 
the experiences of all persons who take part 
in education, an educational system is not 
democratic. 

The aims of education in America have 
been and are only partially democratic. We 
have supposed that we were being demo- 
cratic when we were only being short- 
sightedly individualistic. We have exalted 
competition, especially competition in ex- 
ploitation and acquisition, and then have 
wondered why we have developed such 
ruthlessness and tenacity in regard to 
wealth and so little capacity for coopera- 


tion for mutual welfare. We have made 


the mistake of supposing that there is 
something ‘‘liberalizing’’ merely in the 
knowing of scientific and _ technological 


processes; we have thought that ‘‘fair- 
mindedness’’ resulted from immersion in 
‘‘pure’’ facts, and that this fairmindedness 
enhanced democracy. <A ‘‘pure’’ fact has 
been supposed to be one with as little social 
significance as possible. For example, when 
wages are mentioned in an arithmetic prob- 
lem, they are treated as factors in pure ex- 
change; their relation to living standards 
is ignored. In history children are taught 
to respect and emulate those enterprising 
vandals who ‘‘developed’’ (what a weasel 
word!) the rich mineral and lumber re- 
sources of the nation, with searcely a hint 
of the tragic despoilation of the public 
domain that this has entailed. Only re- 
cently have high-school texts begun cau- 
tiously that ownership of 


’ 


to recognize 


natural resources is never absolute, but 
always relative to their social use. 

The aims of education have been not so 
much wrong as inadequate. 


The commis- 
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sion on the reorganization of secondary 
education of the National Edueation Pes 
sociation recommended the followine as 
objectives in 1918: Good health, literacy. 
sound character, worthy home membership, 
good citizenship, worthy use of leisure tire 
and vocational fitness. These are jn the 
main unobjectionable ; but they are no more 
appropriate to a democracy than to a dicta. 
torship. In fact, they leave democracy to 
shift for itself; and in so far as they consti. 
tute the aims that education has actually 
had in the past twenty years, they are 
among the potent reasons why democracy is 
so beleaguered in America to-day. 

Good citizenship, of course, has meant 
democratic citizenship; but the study of 
government in schools and colleges has been 
mostly concerned with the formal structure 
of government, with voting and with obey- 
ing the laws. It has not meant, for ex- 
ample, the exposure of all the petty czars 
in American civie life, nor the showing of 
how a Huey Long could sabotage democracy 
in a great state. 

If a democratic school system is to be 
the bulwark of genuine social democracy in 
America, genuinely democratic aims must 
implement the ideal of personal develop- 
ment through social efficiency. Instead of 
furthering competitive acquisitiveness, the 
schools must foster concern that all shall 
have a share in our common material and 
spiritual heritage. Instead of continually 
harping on the Benjamin Franklin, Abra- 
ham Lineoln, Henry Ford, poor-boy-be- 
comes-rich theme, the schools must inculcate 
the realization that ali of us are actually, 
not merely sentimentally, responsible for 
the conditions that make it impossible for 
many children now in school to have any- 
thing like a fair chance for success in life. 
Why should not the facts about education 
which the committee on the economic re- 
sources of the South has collated be made 
part of the social consciousness of children 
in the South? Conditions will never be 
changed unless people want them changed; 
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moeraey will perish unless we form our 


ieals in the light of the grim realities of 
what still needs to be done as well as the 
happy achievements of the past. 

A “society that permits and even en- 

rages the wastage of its resources for 
the benefit of a few is neither a good nor a 

moeratie society. A society in which the 

is are inereasingly stacked against the 
ndividual of small means is neither a good 
nor a demoeratie society. Understanding 
hese social facts is more necessary in a 
democracy than the scientific and techno- 
lovical abilities which our schools are at 
present making their major concern. 

Children and young people must, of 
course, have confidence in their society. 
They can not become normal, effective per- 
sonalities if they learn only the short- 
comings of the social order that is the back- 
vround for their whole lives; but surely it 
would do good rather than harm for them 
to take the same attitude toward social 
progress that they take toward technologi- 
cal progress—viz., that we can be proud of 
our achievements and yet realize that wide- 
spread unemployment and frustration leave 
fully as mueh to be done in the realm of 
business as in, for example, the realm of 
publie health. Our schools, however, in- 
stead of fostering such an attitude of 
welcoming and even demanding social re- 
organization, aim to turn all the boys and 
girls into naive little boosters for ‘‘The 
American Way,’’ actively resentful of any 
criticism of the erudity of our extremes of 
poverty and wealth. How high-school and 
college students distrust and condemn radi- 
Surely stand-pat conservatism is 
equally reprehensible, but one would never 
suppose so if one judged from the attitude 
of most students. Only as our schools re- 
vise their ideal of citizenship, making an 
understanding of and desire for social and 
distributive justice the main objective of 
education will our schools become really 
democratie, 

Education has been and is only partially 


eals! 
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democratic in its organization. From 
kindergarten to university the spirit of 
democracy is violated at every step. The 
board of control is almost invariably a 
group of well-meaning citizens sincerely 
interested in the school but quite confused 
as to the real implications of democracy. 
They are usually employer-minded, very re- 
luetant to allow their appointees that se- 
curity and respect which alone can enable 
them to serve their communities as they 
might. Administrators must perforce fol- 
low their boards, and selective pressure 
brings it about that few genuinely demo- 
cratic administrators survive. The teachers 
themselves have mainly come through regi- 
mented schools and have little insight into 
or concern for the democratic processes of 
planning curricula and carrying through 
programs. The students, finally, and their 
parents, are only partially democratic. 
They bring to school their crude acquisitive- 
ness, their inadequate appreciation of per- 
sonality, their expectation of being herded 
about instead of being guided in self- 
determination. 

It is hard to decide whether the auto- 
cratic denial of responsibility to teachers 
by administrators and boards or the failure 
to bring students into the administrative 
processes of planning curricula, promoting 
and controling extracurricular educational 
functions, is the more undemocratie feature 
of educational organization. It is the latter 
problem, however, which is least widely felt. 
We tend to treat students as wholly irre- 
sponsible and then wonder why they do not 
exhibit more initiative and self-direction. 

This benevolent autocracy is an out- 
growth of two socially dubious institutional 
patterns, the despotic family and the auto- 
cratic business organization. School offi- 
cials thus combine the roles of all-wise and 
dictatorial parents and all-powerful and 
never-to-be-questioned business bosses. The 
outcome of such organizational autocracy 
can not possibly be to further democracy 
in America. 
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{ducational procedures have been and 
are only partially democratic. A demo- 
cratic procedure is one which has regard 
for the personal values of all persons in- 
volved in the transaction. This does not 
mean that every person bears equal re- 
sponsibility in every transaction, that 
orders should never be given, that expert 
knowledge should bow to mere opinion nor 
that no distinctions of status should be 
made. It does mean that the purpose of 
education—the development of real persons 
—should so dominate every educational 
procedure that the short cuts of autocratic 
control and the conveniences of impersonal 
administration should never be the primary 
concern in educational procedure. 

The grading system as it exists almost 
universally in schools and colleges is un- 
democratic, not because it reveals useful 
information about the unequal perform- 
ance of students, but because it is such a 
poor measuring device and because it in- 
duces feelings of superiority and inferiority 
which greatly impede the development of 
democratic personalities. So serious are 
the consequences of the conventional grad- 
ing system that such progressive schools as 
those of Los Angeles and Hamden, Con- 
necticut, to name only two public schools 
in widely separated areas, are abandoning 
the system. 

The herding of students into standard- 
ized courses is a pseudo-democratie pro- 
cedure of the worst sort. Such ignoring of 
individuality is an appropriate aspect of 
authoritarian education in dictatorships, 
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but it has no place in countries where free 
persons live their own lives. Classroom 
techniques which depend on docility and 
duplication of pre-selected materials are jn- 
capable of stimulating that creativity and 
self-reliance which are the marks of rea] 
persons. Democracy has survived in spite 
of, not because of, such procedures. 

Our schools, of course, have been and are 
democratic in the sense of welcoming all 
without let or hindrance. Even in this, 
however, our democracy is only partial, for 
we do not offer all young people equal 
facilities, and every survey shows that there 
are large numbers of young people excluded 
from schools by financial limitations. In- 
clusiveness, moveover, is only the beginning, 
not the crown, of a democratic educational 
system. To be really democratic, educa- 
tion must be made much more variable and 
selective, not for the purpose of excluding 
those who lack certain academic traits, but 
for the purpose of seeing that every one has 
that kind of education which will enable 
him to become the kind of person he has it 
in him to be. 

What is education in a democracy? It is 
the process by which individuals are made 
into persons. It is not the acquiring of in- 
formation; it is not the developing of 
skills. It is the freeing of the powers and 
adjusting the drives of individuals so that 
they become persons. It is the developing 
of creativity and evaluational ability. The 
final outcome of education is not just ‘‘to 
be edueated,’’ but to be able to live effec- 
tively in a commonwealth of free persons. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE OF 1939 


By JOSEPH L. WHEELER 
LIBRARIAN OF THE ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, BALTIMORE 


and MARION E. HAWES 


HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Tue following bibliography of approxi- 
mately 900 items is visible evidence of the 
great amount of activity in the field of edu- 


cational publications. Every effort is made 
to present as complete a compilation as pos- 
sible of current publications, by carefully 
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checking throughout the year indexes, gov- 
ernment lists, publishers’ catalogs, and 
current educational periodicals. There are 
hound to be publications, however, espe- 
cially bulletins of state and city school 
s\ stems, which do not come to our attention. 
| Pamphlet material, unless very slight in 
character or of purely local interest, is in- 
cluded as well as books. Annual reports of 
state and local school systems are omitted, 
but a list of proceedings, yearbooks and an- 
nual reports of a large number of educa- 
tional organizations is appended. Courses 
of study in specific subjects are left out, 
though general programs of eurriculum im- 
provement are listed. Curriculum reorgan- 
ization in many state and city systems has 
stimulated the publication of numerous 
bulletins deseribing background studies and 
researches in specific subject fields which 
are especially helpful to other teachers 
and supervisors meeting similar problems. 
Parallel to this development is the scrutiny, 
on the part of school administrators, of 
school costs, the question of state and fed- 
eral aid and of teachers’ salaries. We feel 
that the listing of this material is one of 
the valuable features of this bibliography. 

Three important studies have been com- 
pleted: The U. S. Advisory Committee on 
Education Staff Studies, the Regents’ In- 
quiry in New York State and, for a time at 
least, the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. 

New sections added this year are: The 
School Plant, Education in Correctional 
Institutions, Education by Correspondence, 
and Negro Education. Other active fields 
are business education, reading—from the 
primary to the college level—and training 
for home and family living and for under- 
standing community needs. 

Publishers are paying more attention to 
eye-appeal. A good proportion of educa- 
tion books now look interesting. Striking 
and colorful covers, illustrations made pos- 
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sible by newer processes, better typogra- 
phy, and general format make them as at- 
tractive as books in less specialized fields. 
In fact, two of this year’s titles, Home— 
School—Community Relations, by Yeager 
(Univ. of Pittsburgh), and Nert Steps in 
Consumer Education, the proceedings of a 
national conference on consumer education 
sponsored by the Institute for Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, were included 
in the Fifty Books of the Year selected as 
examples of good book-making by the 
American Institute of Graphie Arts. 
Starred titles indicate those chosen for the 
‘*Sixty Educational Books of 1939,’’ which 
is published in the Journal of the National 


Education Association for April, 1940. 


The books are classified as follows: 

Principles, Philosophy and Current Trends. 

Administration. 

Finance. 

The School Plant. 

Legislation. 

Educational History and Biography. 

Psychological and Sociological Studies of Child- 
hood. 

Youth Studies. 

Educational Psychology. 

Tests and Measurements. 

School and College Libraries. 

Teachers and Teacher Training. 

Supervision. 

Curriculum and Methods of Teaching. 
cludes extra-curricular activities.) 

Preschool, Kindergarten and Elementary Edu- 
cation. 

Secondary Education. 

The Language Arts. 

Mathematics and Science. 

Social Studies. 

Art, Music and Drama. 

Vocational Education. 

Guidance and Personnel Service. 

Health, Safety and Physical Education. 

Special Education and Exceptional Children. 

Education in Correctional Institutions. 

Rural Education. 

Negro Education. 

Education by Correspondence. 

Higher Education. 

Adult Education. 


2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
(f 


(In- 
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31. Audio-visual Education. 


32. Educational Research and General Bibliogra- 
phies. 
33. Organization Reports and Proceedings. 


LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1939 


(1) PRINCIPLES, PHILOSOPHY AND CURRENT 
TRENDS 

*Benjamin, H. R. W. Saber-tooth curriculum, includ- 
ing other lectures in the history of paleolithic edu- 
cation, by J. Abner Peddiwell ... 1389p. McGraw. 
$1.00. 

*Breed, F. S. Education and the new 
Macmillan. $2.00 

*Brubacher, J. 5. Modern philosophies of education. 
3870p.) MeGraw. $3.06 

Bruce, William. a a of democratic education ; 
a functional approach to fundamental problems of 
teaching. 33 82p. Prentice-Hall. $2.50. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Institute of Educ. 
Research. Div. of Field Studies. A report of a 
survey of the public schools of St. Louis, Missouri. 


realism. 237p. 


468p. The College. $1.65. ; 
Conference on educational problems in Canadian- 
American relations ... under the joint auspices 


of the University of Maine and the Carnegie en- 
dowment for international peace. Proceedings, ed. 
by R. L. Morrow. 248p. Univ. of Me. Press. $2.00. 

Conference on Inter-American Relations in the Field 
of Educ. Report of the General findings committee 
and reports and recommendations of the six group 
meetings ... Mim. 24p. U. S. Dept. of State, 
Div. of Cultural Relations. Free. 

Congress on education for democracy. Education for 
democracy ; proceedings . . . 466p. Columbia Univ., 


Teachers College. $2.50. 


Counts, G. S. The schools can teach democracy. 32p. 
Reynal (Day). 25e. 

Cummings, Howard and nOnee, E. B. Our schools. 
216p. Harper. $1.40. 

Dix, Lester. A charter for progressive education. 
107p Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 


*I-dwards, Newton. 
youth, a national 
American youth commission, 


Equal educational opportunity for 
responsibility ; a report to the 
189p. Amer. Council 


on Edue. = $2.00. 

Fuess, C. M. Creed of a schoolmaster. 195p. Little. 
$2.00. 

Gulick, Luther and Modley, Rudolf. The New York 


primer; a picture book for the more easy attaining 
an understanding of New York’s school problems. 
46p. Regents’ Inquiry, 261 Broadway, N. Y. C. 25ce. 
Harris, P. IX. Philosophical foundations of education ; 
topics and problems, with questions and references 
for the guidance of students in study and discussion, 
3d. a ed. 224p. The Author, Univ. of Pittsburgh. 


“y. L. The education of your child. 
ford Univ. Press. $3.00. 

Kandel, I. L. ed. {The meaning of a liberal education 
in the twentieth century.] Educational yearbook of 
the International institute of Teachers oe. Co- 
lumbia university. 3864p. The College. $3.70. 

Kentucky. Univ. College of Educ. Bur. of School Ser- 
vice. ELdueation in England, by W. S. Taylor (Bul. 
vol. 11, « 1). 1138p. The Bur.  50ce. 

Koch, E. H. The spirit of Horace Mann carries on; 
a ota ae bearer of American ideals is shown 
in a romantic exposition of modern education. 168p. 
Meador. $1.50. 

Labor and education; a brief outline of the resolutions 
and pronouncements of the American federation of 
labor in support of the general principles and prac- 
tices of education from i881- 1938. T77p. The Fed- 
eration.  25ce. 

Maller, J. B. School and community; a study of the 
demographie and economic background of education 
in the state of New York (Regents’ inquiry into the 
character and cost of public eduec. in the state of 


208p. Stan- 


N. + ae 3860p. The Regents’ Inquiry, McGraw. 
$3.50. 
waka P. J... Tie philosophy of Christian education. 
347p. Prentice-Hall. $2.50. 


Meyer, A. E. The development of education in the 
twentieth century. 406p. Prentice-Hall. $2.75. 
Nat. Committee of the U. S. A. on International Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. Preliminary survey of inter- 
American cultural activities in the United States. 
Mim. 159p. The Committee, 405 W. 117th St., 

N. Y. ¢ Free. 
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Nat. Congress of Parents ont Teachers. 
democracy ; comp. by C. O. Williams with the assis; 
ance of F. W. Hubbard. 2339p. The Congress. 25¢ 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Committee on Academic Freedom. The 
limits of academic freedom. 3S0p. The Committee 

25c. 


Schools for 


Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Supervisors and Directors of 


Instruction. Cooperation: principles and prac tices ; 
eleventh yearbook. 244p. The Assn. $2.00. 
Nat. Edue. Assn. Educ. Policies Commission. Ameri- 


can education and the war in Europe. 


é luc: llp. The 
Commission. 10c. 


——————._ Federal activities in education. 151p. 
The Commission.  50ce. 

——————._Social services and the schools. 147p, 
The Commission. 50c. 


——_——___—, Syllabus on the school in American 
democracy. 42p. The Assn. _ 10¢e. 

Nebraska State Planning Bd. Nebraska educational 
survey (Studies 1-8). Mim. The Bd. Free. Ltd. 
supply. 

New York. State Educ. Dept. 
tion. 73p. The Dept. 25e. 

New York State Teachers Assn. Regents’ Inquiry Com- 
mittee. What did the Regents’ inquiry find? An 
appraisal of the Regents’ inquiry report. 23p. The 
Committee. Free. ertd. supply. 

*Newlon, J. H. Education for democracy in our time. 
242p. McGraw. $2.50. 

Norton, T. L. Public education and economic trends, 
196p. Harvard Univ., Graduate School of Edue. 
$1.50. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. 
guage of modern education (Bul, 17). 


A generation of educa. 


The lan- 
46p. The 


Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Proceedings; education congress of 
1938. Theme: Paramount issues in public educa- 
tion (Bul. 4). 117p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distri- 
bution. 


—__—_——. A working philosophy of education for 
Pennsylvania: Pt. 1, Definition and interpretation; 


Pt. 2, Applications and illustrations (Bul. 14). 44p 
The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 
Progressive Educ. Assn. The educational frontier 


Amer, 
Ohio, 


(Progressive educ. booklet no. 13). 
Educ. Press, Inec., 400 S. Front St., 
25¢. 


Columbus, 


———__—_————. Freedom and education (Progressive 
eduec. booklet no. 12). 36p. Amer. Educ. Press, 
Inc., 400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio.  25e. 

—————_———._ John Dewey and the promise of Amer- 
ica (Progressive educ. booklet no. 14). 40p. Amer. 
Educ. Press, Ine., 400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio. 
25¢. 

———_—————._ Resources for building America (?’ro- 
gressive educ. booklet no. 15). 63p.. Amer. Educ. 
Press, Inc., 400 8S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio.  25c. 

Sargent, Porter. Education 1939; a realistic appraisal. 


ge The Author, 11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
$1.¢ 
stentora Educ. Conference. Social education. 3912p. 


Maemillan. $1.75. 

Stewart, M. S. Schools for tomorrow’s citizens (Pub- 
lic affairs pams. no. 30). 3lp. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.  10¢e. 

Sweets, H. H. The church and education. 132p. 
Presbyterian Committee of Pubs., Richmond, Va. 


Education as cause and as symptom 
92p. Mac- 


40¢. 

Thorndike, E. L. 
(Phi Delta Kappa lecture ser. vol. 11). 
millan. $1.25. 

U. S. Advisory Committee on Educ. 
forty-eight states, by Payson Smith, F. W. 
and associates (Staff study no. 1). 199p. 
Doe. 30e. 


Education in the 
Wright 
Supt. of 


Educational activities of the Works 
progress administration, by D. S. Campbell, F. | 
Blair and O. L. Harvey (Staff study no. 14). 15»p. 
Supt. of Doe. — 25e. Nay 

—_—_—_————. Public education in the territories and 
outlying possessions, by L. E. Blauch and C. I Reid 


(Staff study no. 16). 243p. Supt. of Doe. soc. 
U. S. Office of Educ. Education in Germany, by A. M. 
Lindegren (Bul. 1938, no. 15). 145p. Supt. of 
Doe. 20¢e. 
—_—_—_———._ Education in the United States of 
America (Bul. 1939, mise. no. 3). 55p. Supt. of 
Doc. 15c. 


Education in Yugoslavia, by 8. K 


Turosienski (Bul. 1939, no. 6). 146p. Supt. of Doe. 
WwW on W. A. The teacher and civil liberty ; a” essay 


on the relation of public education to the orderly 
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sses of democracy. 59p. Harvard Univ., 
ste School of Edue. _50c. 

WW. A. Home-sehool-community relations; a 

book in the theory and practice of publie sc hool 

‘Pittsburgh. Univ. Bk. Store. 


ns. 5233p. 


(2) ADMINISTRATION 


cs) THE SECTIONS ON FINANCE, THE SCHOOL 
r, LEGISLATION, SUPERVISION, TEACHERS 
AND TEACHER TRAINING) 


(ssn. of School Administrators and Research 
Relationship of local school systems to council- 
r plan of municipal government (Cir. no. 5). 

19p. The Assn. | 50¢. : 
(ssn. of School Administrators. Committee on 
fieation of Superintendents of Schools. Stand- 
superintendents of schools; preliminary re- 

63p. and charts. The Assn. 50c. 

O. H. Participation of school personnel in 
nistration . . 17p. The Author, Ass’t. 
nt of Schools, Lincoln, Neb. $1.25. 
‘nter, W. W. and Yakel, Ralph. State and na- 
onal school administration ; a study outline for 
its... Rev. ed. Lith. T9p. Edwards Bros. 


1 Ohio. Bd. of Edue. 
l 2Ip. The Bd. 35e. 
*Cooke, D. H Administering the teaching personnel. 
348p. Sanborn. $2.40. 
Davis. Hazel. Personnel administration in three non- 
teaching services of the public schools (Cont. to educ. 
. TS4). 3823p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 


Lunchroom procedure. 


r, M. G. The non-teaching elementary school 
sal in the state of New Jersey. 226p. The 
. Camden, N. J. 
in Edue. Assn. Michigan’s schools; an informa- 
i! service of significant and timely facts about 
chigan’s publie school system and problems affect- 
- its progress and welfare (vol. 2). Mim. pages 
rhe Assn. $1.00. Ltd. supply. 
ic. Assn. Committee on Tenure. Tenure of 
.dministrators. 2383p. The Assn. 25ce. 
c. Assn. Researeh Div. Educational interpre- 
n: a list of 204 references on public relations 
school publicity. 17p. The Div. 
—. The story of salary scheduling in four- 
» school systems. Mim. 25p. The Div. 


Bur. of Edue. Research. Survey of 
Township, Ashtabula county schools, 
Glenn Drummond and G, B. Stahly. 
] 118p. The Bur. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Publie Instruction. Analysis 
of the school load in Pennsylvania in terms of enrol- 
ment and census enumeration (Research service in 

Lith. 51p. The Dept. 


Univ. 
i) brook 


Holy, 


Bul. 75, no. 18). Free. 
distribution. 
—. H{ome and school visitor manual (Bul. 
94p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 
—-. Standards for the education and cer- 
ion of administrative and supervisory officers 
158). 19p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribu- 


\W. C. ed. Democratic practices in school ad- 
nistration; proceedings of the eighth annual Con- 
ference for administrative officers of public and pri- 
vate schools. Lith. 214p. Univ. of Chic. Press. 
“teed r, W. G. The administration of pupil trans- 
tation. 200p. Educators’ Press, 50 E. Broad 

St., Columbus, Ohio. $2.50. 

U.S. Advisory Committee on Educ. Education of chil- 
dren on federal reservations, by L. E. Blauch and W. 
Doe. Iversen (Staff. study no. 17). 145p. Supt. of 

OC 25¢e. 
—— Fe pene rage service for Indians, by L. 
136p. Supt. of 


State personnel administration, with 

ial reference to departments of education, by K. 

a Frederie (Staff study no. 3). 271p. Supt. of 

Oc de 

U.S Office of Edue. Local school unit organization in 

ten states, by H. F. Alves, A. W. Anderson and J. G. 

Fowlkes. Local school units project (Bul. 1938, no. 

|!) ee S34p. Supt. of Doe. 40c. 

—. Principles and procedures in the or- 

ganization of satisfactory local school units, by H. F. 

Alves and E. L. Morphet. Local school units project 
Bul. 1938, no. 11). 164p. Supt. of Doe. 25¢e. 
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177). 
Free. 
of Doe. 5e each. 
(Leaflet no. 47). 


————.. _ School tours (Cir. no. Mim. 
12 p. and appendix. The Office. 
Know your school leaflets. Supt. 


Know your board of education 


y your modern elementary school (Leaflet no. 
99 


Know your school child (Leaflet no. 51).  18p. 
Know your school principal (Leaflet no. 49). 9p. 
Know your superintendent (Leaflet no. 48). 9p. 
Vieg, J. A. The government of education in metro- 
politan Chicago. 274p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.50. 
Wisconsin Elementary Principals’ Assn. Research Com- 
mittee. “The status of the elementary school prin- 
cipalship in Wisconsin.” (1938-1939). Mim. 24p. 
The Assn. 25c. 


(3) FINANCE 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators and Research 
Div. Salary schedule provisions for classroom teach- 
ers in 84 school systems in cities over 100,000 in 
population, 1938-39 (Cir. no. 3). Lith. 21p. The 
Assn. 50¢. 

Salary schedule provisions for class- 
room teachers in 143 school systems in cities 30,000 
to 100,000 in population, 1938—39 (Cir. no. 1). Lith. 
30p. The Assn. 50e. 

— The twelve-month plan of paying teach- 
ers’ salaries (Cir. no. 10). Lith. 3839p. The Assn. 
50e. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Funds subject to annuity 
agreements (Studies, ser. 3, Financial advisory ser- 
vice, vol. 3, no. 15). [83]p. The Council. 

Arnett, Trevor. Trends in current receipts and ex 
penditures and in receipts for capital purposes of 
endowed universities and colleges, and in current 
receipts of state institutions in the United States 
from 1927-28 through 1936-37 (Occasional papers 
no. 12). 158p. General Educ. Bd. Free. 
——_—_———————.._ Trends in tuition fees in state and en- 
dowed colleges and universities in the United States 
from 1928-29 through 1936-37 (Occasional papers 
no. 11). 1138p. General Edue. Bd. Free, 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. The mechanical ac- 
counting system of the Board of education, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 43p. The Co., Detroit, Mich ree. 

California. State Dept. of Educ. Handbook of in- 
structions for the classification of school expendi- 
tures (Bul. 1939, no. 4). 64p. The Dept. 25¢ 
plus le sales tax. 

California. Univ. The financing of grant-aided educa- 
tion in England and Wales, by F. H. Swift (uropean 
policies of financing public educational wee 
5: England and Wales. Pubs. in educ. vol. no. 5). 
p. 695-971. The Univ. $2.50. 

———_—————. The financing of institutions of public 
instruction in Germany, 1927-1937, by IF. H. Swift 
(kuropean policies of financing public educational 
institutions, 4: Germany. Pubs. in educ. vol. 8, no. 
4). p. 345-693. The Univ. $3.00. 

Chisholm, L. L. The shifting of federal taxes and its 
implications for the public schools (Research mono- 
graph no. 1). 84p. Journal of Experimental Educ., 
Madison, Wis. $2.00. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools. Bur. of School Re- 
search. What do the Cincinnati publie schools cost ? 
Basic and derived data for calendar and school years 
1928-1938. Mim. 43p. The Bur. Free. 

*Grace, A. G. and Moe, G. A. State aid and school 
costs (Regents’ inquiry into the character and cost 
of public educ. in the state of N. Y.). 4000p. The 
Regents’ Inquiry, MeGraw. $3.50. 

Indiana. Univ. School of Business. Bur. of Business 
Research. Operating results of college bookstores, 
by G. W. Starr (Ind. business study no. 16).  66p. 
The Bur. Free. Ltd. supply. 

Jones, J. P. Trends in educational finance, 1920 
a statistical study with charts. 3831p. and 
John Price Jones Corp., 150 Nassau St., N. 
Free. 


1938; 
charts. 
¥.-¢€ 


Kentucky. Dept. of Edue. Financial support, financial 
ability, and inequalities existing in various school 
systems in Kentucky (Educ. bul. vol. 7, no. 2). p. 
39-107. The Dept. Free. 

Kentucky. Univ. College of Educ. Bur. of School Service 
Financing public elementary and secondary education 
in Kentucky, by L. E. Meece dnd M. F. Seay (Bul. 
vol. 12, no. 1). 182p. The Bur. 50¢c. 

——_———. State ihsurance of public school prop 
erty in Kentucky, by O. P. Gruelle (Bul. vol. 11, no. 
3). 1386p. The Bur. 50¢. 

Los Angeles (Co.) Calif. Office of Superintendent of 
Schools. Div. of Research and Guidance. An analy- 
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sis of school district expenditures in Los Angeles 
county, showing variations in costs by function and 
object : Pt. 1, Rural elementary districts ; Pt. 2, Non- 
rural non city elementary districts (Educ. survey bul. 
nos. 32 and 33). Mim. dp; 35p. The Div. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Committee on Equal Opportunity. 
Progress and problems in equal pay for equal work. 
29p. The Committee.  25c. 

Organizing for work on a school salary 

schedule. Mim. 41p. The Div. 10c. 

. References to studies of state school 

finance, 1930-39 (Books and pamphlets). Mim. 11p. 


The Div. 
——_—_—_————.. Salaries of school employees, 1938-39 

(Bul. vol. 17, no. 2). p. 67-95. The Assn. 25c. 
—. State aid to private and_ sectarian 
“schools. Rev. ed. Mim. 43p. The Div.  15c. 
Status of teachers’ salary schedules for 
19: 39—40, in cities over 100,000 in population. Mim. 
unp. The Div. 














-—— What facts are needed in drafting a 
salary schedule? Mim. 3: 2p. The Assn. 10c. 
New Mexico. Univ. The equalization of educational 
opportunity—some issues and problems, by G. 
Sanchez (Bul. no. 347, Edue. ser. vol. 10, no. 1). 

47p. The Univ. 25c. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Salaries of 
school employes, 1937-1938 (Research service in 
educ. Bul, 74. Research cir. no. 11). Lith. 27p. 
The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

- A uniform accounting system for 

school districts (Bul. 115). 23p. The Dept. Free. 

Ltd, distribution. 

Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Educ. 
in the State of N. Y. School accounting and finan- 
cial reporting; a manual for school districts... 
5p. and forms, The Inquiry, 304 E. 35th St., N. 








ie, oF TH 

Steinhauer, M. H. Fire insurance on public school 
property in Pennsylvania. 124p. Univ. of Pa. 
$1.00. 


U. S. Advisory Committee on Educ. Federal aid and 
the tax problem, by Clarence Heer (Staff study no. 
4). 1101p. Supt. of Doe. 15¢e. 

—___————._ The federal government and education. 
3ip. Supt. of Doe. 10e. 

——__—_——. Principles and methods of distributing 
federal aid for education, by P. R. Mort, E. S. Lawler 
and others (Staff study no. 5). 99p. Supt. of Doe. 
20¢e. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Federal funds for education, 
1937-88 (Leaflet no. 54). 27p. Supt. of Doc. 10c. 

—_——_—_———.. Per pupil costs in city schools, 1937-38 
(Pam, no. 86). 21p. Supt. of Doe.  5e. 

Textbook expenditures in large city 
school systems, 1932, 1934, and 1936 (Leaflet no. 
29). 8p. Supt. of Doe. 5e. 

U. S. Senate. Committee on Educ. and Labor. Federal 
aid to education act of 1939. Hearings before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on education and 
labor, seventy-sixth congress, first session on 8.1305. 
3873p. Supt. of Doe. 35e. 


(4) THE SCHOOL PLANT 


Amer. Council on Edue. Inventory of plant assets 
(Studies, ser. 3, Financial advisory service, vol. 3, 
no. 16). 3837p. The Council. 25e. 

—_——_—————._ School buildings and equipment: an 
exploratory study of the present status and need for 
research . . . (Studies, ser. 1, Reports of commit- 
—_ of the council, vol. 3, no. 8). 3830p. The Coun- 
cil. 25c. 

The American school and university; a yearbook de- 
voted to the design, construction, equipment, utiliza- 
tion, and maintenance of educational buildings and 
grounds. llth ed. 609p. Amer. School Pub. Corp., 
470 4th Ave., N. Y. C. $2.50. 

Arizona. State Bd. for Vocational Educ. Buildings 
and equipment for departments of vocational agri- 
culture, prepared by R. W. Cline, J. W. Cullison and 
A. G. Snyder (Bul, no. 2). 48p. The Bd. Free. 
Ltd. supply. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. School housing needs of 
young children; comp. by Jean Betzner, with evalua- 
tions by N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., Elizabeth Neterer 
and R. L. Thomas. [40]p. The Assn. 35c. 

Blackburn, William. The architecture of Duke uni- 
versity. TN Duke Univ. Press. $4.50. 

Cyr, F. W., Noble, M. C. S. Jr. and Dutcher, F. H. 
Minimum standards for school buses developed and 
approved by representatives of the forty-eight state 
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education departments... 42p. 
Textbook Co. 50ce. 

Engelhardt, N. L. Jr. School building costs; an analy- 
sis of the costs of fifty-two school buildings con- 
structed in New York state between 1930 and 1937, 
oon 7. The Author, Columbia Univ., Teachers Colle 290. 

1.6 

Hamon, R. L. Playgrounds. 11p. George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Interstate School Bldg. Ser, 
vice. Free. 

*Hanley, E. R. College and wae library build. 
ings. 152p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $4.50 

How to plan a school workshop. 40p. 
facturing Co., 600 E. Vienna Ave., 
$1.00. 

Kansas. State Teachers College, Emporia. A golf. 
rating scale for school custodians, by W. E. Mase 
(Bul. vol. 19, no. 10). 24p. The College, Graduate 
Div. 20c. 

Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. Some principles and prob 
lems of school transportation (Edue. bul, yol 


Internationa] 


Delta Manu- 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


no. 5). p.[800]—-835. The Dept. Free. 
Knott, W. D. Influence of tax-leeway on educationa| 
adaptability ; a study of the relationship of residual 


or potential economic ability, expressed as tax-lee. 
way, to educational adaptations in the state of 
New York (Cont. to educ. no. 785). 84p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 

*Luehring, KF. W. Swimming pool standards. 273p 
Barnes, A. S. $5.00. 

Ohio State Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. A_ schoo} 
building survey of Columbus, Ohio, by T. C. Holy. 
E. W. Anderson and H. H. Davis. Mim. 1259p. 
The Bur. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Publie Instruction. The schoo} 
plant; rules and regulations governing the plan, 
design, and construction (Bul. 86). 51p. The Dept 
Free, Ltd. distribution. 

. What about school grounds... (Bul 
87). 4383p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Reeder, W. G. A manual for the school bus driver. 
41p. Educators’ Press, 50 E. Broad St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 50e. 

Sargent, Porter. Where to buy supplies for edueca- 
tional institutions. 10th ed. SOp. The Author, 11 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Free. 

Sexton, R. W. Contemporary American architecture 
schools. 96p. Architectural Bk. $6.00. 

Steinhauer, M. H. Fire insurance on public school 
property in Pennsylvania. 124p. Univ. of Pa. 

Stoneman, M. A. and Broady, K. O. Supplementary 
standards for the small twelve-grade school building 
(Small school in action ser. no. 4). 183p. Univ. 
of Neb., Teachers College. $2.25. 

Viles, N. E. The school janitor. 19p. George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Interstate School Bldg 
Service, Nashville, Tenn. Free. 


(5) LEGISLATION 


California. State Dept. of Educ. Laws of 1939 relat- 
ing te the California public school system (Bul 
1939, no. 8). 122p. The Dept. 25c. 

—__—_———. The regulation af pupil transportation 
(Bul. 1939, no. 10). Rev. of Bul. 1937, no. 22. 36p. 
The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Chambers, M. M. ed. The seventh yearbook of school 
law, 1939. 199p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1.00 

Nat. Educ Assn. Committee on Tenure. Court deci- 
sions on teacher tenure reported in 19388. 46p. The 
Committee, 25e. 

Critical analysis of teacher tenure leg 
The Committee. 25c. 

——_—_——. Opinions on tenure: schoolboard mem 
bers and superintendents. 22p. The Committee 
25c¢. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Div. _Minimum-salary Jeg: 
islation for teachers, 1937 and 1938. Mim. oP. 
The Div. 10e. 

—_—___———. Tax legislation affecting state school 
revenues, 1934-1938 (Bul. vol. 17, no. 3). p.99-158. 
The Assn. 25c. ; 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Div. and Nat. Ceuncil 00 
Teacher Retirement. Analysis of the statutory pro- 
visions for state teachers retirement systems. 30p. 
The Assn. 25c. 

Remaley, J. W. C. and Carney, M. J. Guide to the 


islation. 3ip. 


school laws of Pennsylvania prepared in the gradu- 
ate school of Duquesne university. 929p. 
_ Service, Harrisburg, Pa. $5.00. 

A review of educational legisla 


Pa. Bk. 


. S. Office of Educ. 
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1937 and 1938, by W. W. Keesecker (Bul. 1939, 
16). 53p. Supt. of Doe. 10¢. 


(6) EDUCATIONAL HISTORY AND 


BIOGRAPHY 


\dler, Cyrus ed. Jewish theological seminary of 
‘America, semi-centennial volume. 194p. The Semi- 
nary, Broadway and 122d St., N. ¥. C. $3.00. 

\mer, Educ, Research Assn, History of education and 

~ eomparative education (Review of eduec. research 
vol. 9, no. 4). p. 333-448. The Assn. $1.00. 

neck, W. H. Lutheran elementary schools in the 
United States; a history of the development of 
parochial schools and synodical educational policies 
and programs. 445p. Concordia. $2.50 


Burr, H. L. Education in the early navy. 228p. Tem- 
ple Univ., Teachers College. Available on exchange 
basis. 


*Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Studies in early graduate education : the Johns 
Hopkins, Clark university, the University of Chicago, 


by W. C. Ryan (Bul. no. 30). 167p. The Founda- 
tion. Free. 
Chase. M. Bb. A goodly fellowship. 3805p. Macmillan. 


&? 50 

Clarke, J. R. A history of the Western Ohio super- 
intendents’ and principals’ round table... 1883— 
1933. Mim. 72p. The Author, 487 IE. Weber Rd., 
Columbus, Ohio. 60¢e. 

Converse, Florence. Wellesley college; a chronicle of 
the years 1875-1938. 324p. Hathaway House Book- 
shop, Ine., 103 Central St., Wellesley, Mass. $2.75. 

William. One hundred years at V.M.I. Vols. 
1&2. Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1406 E. Franklin 
St.. Richmond, Va. $6.00 (2 vols.). 

Crowell, J. F. Personal recollections of Trinity col- 
lege, North Carolina, 1887-1894 (Duke univ. cen- 
tennial pubs.). 294p. Duke Univ. Press. $3.00. 

Deferrari, R. J. ed. Vital problems of Catholic educa- 
tion in the United States. 2381p. Catholic Univ. 
of Amer. Press. $2.75. 

Dowd, Jerome. The Life of Braxton Craven; a bio- 
graphical approach to social science. 246p. Duke 
Univ. Press. $3.00. 

*Elsbree, W. S. The American teacher; evolution of 

a profession in a democracy. 566p. Amer. Bk. 

de. 40. 

Haddow, Anna. Political science in American colleges 
and universities, 1636-1900.  308p. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $2.50. 

Hamlin, C. H, Edueators present arms, the use of 
the schools and colleges as agents of war propa- 
ganda, 1914-1918. 47p. The Author, Wilson, N. C. 

Harper, C. A. A eentury of publie teacher education ; 
the story of the state teachers colleges as they 
evolved from the normal schools. 175p. Amer. 
a of Teachers Colleges, Hugh Birch-Horace Mann 
‘und. 50e. 

James, M. H. The educational history of Old Lyme, 
Connecticut, 1635-1935. 259p. Yale Univ. Press. 
$3.00. 

Johnson, J. G. Reading courses for teachers in the 
public free schools of Virginia, 1870-1939 (McGuffey 
reader, ed. 1938, vol. 8, no. 5). 116p. MeGuffey 
_ School, Charlottesville, Va. $2.00. 

Klein, F. S. The spiritual and educational background 
of Franklin and Marshall college (Franklin and 
Marshall college studies no. 2). 194p. The College, 
Lancaster, Pa. $1.50. 

Leonhart, J. C. ed. One hundred years of Baltimore 
city college. 3807p. H. G. Roebuck and Son, 119 W. 
Mulberry St., Baltimore, Md. $2.00. 

Lockmiller, David. History of the North Carolina state 
college of agriculture and engineering of the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina, 1889-1939. 310p. The 
oe Alumni Office, West Raleigh, N. C. $2.50. 
utd. ed, 


Long, W. A. History of Pacific university (Univ. of 
dre, thesis ser. no. 12). Mim. [39]p. Ore. State 

System of Higher Educ. 25e. 

McCallum, J. D, BEleazar Wheelock, founder of Dart- 
mouth college (Dartmouth college manuscript ser. 

x... +). 236p. The College. $3.50. 

McDaniel, E. H. The contribution of the Society of 
friends to education in Indiana (Ind. historical soc. 
pubs. vol. 13, no, 2). 223p. Ind. Historical Soc., 
ag Teatte Library and Historical Bldg., Indianapo- 
S, b foe, 

Maine. Univ. The history of secondary education in 


Knox and Lincoln counties in Maine, by F. L. S. 
Morse (Studies, 2d ser. no. 47, Studies in educ. no. 
). 86p. The Uniy. 50ce. 
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*Eckert, R. E. and Marshall, T. O. 


*Holland, Kenneth. 
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——_—_————. The history of secondary education in 
Waldo and Piscataquis counties in Maine, by M. 8S. 


Anderson (Studies, 2d ser. no. 48, Stucies in educ. 


no. 9). 1lllp. The Univ. 650c. 

Millard, C. V. and Hill, G. H. A guide for the study 
of history of education. Lith. 147p. Edwards 
Bros. $1.60. 

Miller, A. D. and Myers, Susan. Barnard college: the 
first fifty years. 194p. Columbia Univ. Press. 
$2.00. 


New York (State) Univ. The three hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the first common school 
in New York state; proceedings of the seventy-fourth 
convocation ... (Bul. no. 1164). S4p. The Univ. 
10e. 

Rochester Historical Society. The history of educa- 
tion in Rochester ; ed. by Blake McKelvey (Pubs. 17, 
pt. 1). 265p. The Society, Rundel Memorial Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. $1.00. 

Sands, L. B. and Almack, J. C. History of education 
chart. n.p. Stanford Univ. Press. $1.00. 

Searborough, L. R. A modern school of the prophets ; 
a history of the Southwestern Baptist theological 


seminary ... its first thirty years—1907—1937. 
213p. Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. $1.50. 


Thompson, J. W. The literacy of the laity in the 
Middle ages (Univ. of Calif. pubs. in educ. vol. 9). 
198p. Univ. of Calif. Press. $2.00. 

U. S. Works Progress Administration. Kentucky 
Writers’ Project. A centennial history of the Uni- 


versity of Louisville (Amer. guide ser.). 8301p. The 
Univ. $1.50. 
Viles, Jonas. The University of Missouri, a centen- 


nial history. 508p. 
Yeakel, Sister M. Agnes. The nineteenth century edu- 
cational contribution of the Sisters of Charity of 
Saint Vincent de Paul in Virginia (Johns Hopkins 
univ. Studies in educ. no. 27). 115p. Johns Hop 
kins Univ. Press. 


The Univ. $2.00. 


(7) PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD 


Amer. Educ. Research Assn. 
velopment (Rev. of educ. research, vol. 9, no. 1). 
141p. The Assn., Nat. Educ. Assn. $1.00. 

Anderson, H. H. Domination and social integration 
in the behavior of kindergarten children and teach- 
ers (Genetic psychology monographs vol. 21, no. 3). 
p. 289-885. Journal Press, 2 Commercial St., Prov- 
incetown, Mass. $3.00. 

Bailey, E. W., Laton, A. D. and Bishop, FE. L. 
ing children in school. 2d ed 182p. 
$2.00. 


Mental and physical de- 


Study- 
McGraw. 


*Brown, F. J. 
Prentice-Hall. $2.2! 

Criswell, J. H. <A sociometric study of race cleavage 
in the classroom (Archives of psychology no. 235). 
82p. Columbia Univ. $1.25. 

Florida. Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. Seventh grade 
pupils from their own personal viewpoint. A chap- 
ter from a survey of twenty-eight seventh grade 
pupil groups in Florida, by E. D. Glen and A. R. 
Mead (Bul. no. 7). Mim. 20p. The Bur. 15e. 

—_——_——_——. A study of pupil initiative and co- 
operation. A study of individual children in social 
relations. Data gathered from 25 schools concern- 
ing over two thousand seventh grade pupils: a sec- 
tion of a study of 28 seventh grades in Florida, by 
A. R. Mead and E. D. Glen (Bul. no. 11). Mim. 
36p. The Bur. 15e. 

Johnson, M. W. Verbal influences on children’s be- 
havior (Univ. of Mich. monographs in eduec. no. 1). 
191p. Univ. of Mich. Press. $1.50. 

McPherson, Orpha. Summer vacation activities of one 
hundred farm boys and girls in a selected area. 74p. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.25. 

U. S. Children’s Bur. Conference on children in a 
democracy ; papers and discussions at the initial ses- 
sion. 149p. Supt. of Doc. 20c. 


(8) YOUTH STUDIES 
(SEE ALSO GUIDANCE 


The sociology. of childhood. 498p. 
oo. 


AND PERSONNEL SERVICE) 


Amer. Council on Educ. Amer. Youth Commission. <A 


program of action for American youth. 
Commission. Single copy free. 


20p. The 
When youth leave 
school (Regents’ inquiry into the character and cost 
of public educ. in the state of N. Y.). 3860p. The 
Regents’ Inquiry, MeGraw. $3.00. 

Youth in European labor camps; 
a report to the American youth commission. 303p. 
Amer. Council on Edue. $2.50. 
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Lister, J. J. and Kirkpatrick, E. L. Rural youth 
speak; detailed analysis of the replies from rural 
young people interviewed in a comprehensive survey 
by the American youth commission. Mim. 96p. 
Amer. Council on Edue., Amer. Youth Commission. 
30¢e. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Div. 
youth problems. 3838p. The Div. 

Pine Mountain Guidance Institute. Findings of the 
‘ Institute held at Pine Mountain settlement 
school... 3833p. The Institute, Pine Mountain, 
Ky. Free 

Reid, I. D. Negro youth, their social and economic 
backgrounds ; a selected bibliography of unpublished 
studies 1900-1938. Mim. Tip. Amer. Council on 
Idue., Amer. Youth Commission. 30e. 

Rowland, Priscilla. An analysis of the attitudes of 
two hundred high school seniors toward adjustments 
in family living (Ore. state college thesis ser. no. 
5). Mim. 88p. Ore. State System of Higher Educ. 
40¢c. 

Tryon, C. M. Evaluations of adolescent personality by 
adolescents (Monographs of the Society for research 
in child development vol. 4, no. 4, ser. no. 23). 
Lith. 83p. The Soc. $1.00. 

U. S. Nat. Youth Administration, Ohio. An _ evalua- 
tion of the NYA student aid program at Ohio uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio; an exploratory attempt at 
the measurement of the values derived by the NYA 
students from their’ project employment ; 
(Evaluation studies, report no. 8). 46p. NYA, 
Clinton Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. Free. Ltd. supply. 

(9) EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Allegheny College. Committee of the Faculty. Aids to 
college study. 6383p. The College, Meadville, Pa. 50c. 

Allen, C. B. Teaching of study in secondary schools. 
Mim, 419p. The Author, Western Reserve Univ., 
Graduate School. $2.75 

Beloit, Wis. Public Se hooks. A survey of age-grade 
progress, by V. F. Dawald and H. A. Sosted (Re- 
search bul. no. 4). Mim. 46p. The Schools. 30c. 

Buswell, G. T. Visual outline of educational psychol- 
ogy (Students outline ser.). 106p. Longmans. 75c. 

Confrey, Burton. Techniques for students. 302p. 
Magnificat Press, Manchester, N. H. $2.50. 

Conklin, E. S. and Freeman, F. S. Introductory psy- 
chology for students of education. 557p. Holt. 
$2.75. 

Griffith, C. R. Psychology applied to teaching and 
learning; a first book in the field of educational 
psychology. 650p. Farrar. $2.60. 

Indiana. Univ. School of Educ. Bur. of Codperative 
Research. The relation of retention to speed of 
learning, by H. L. Smith and M. T. Eaton (Bul. 
vol. 15, no. 3). 105p. The Univ. Bookstore. 50c. 

James, William. Talks to teachers on psychology; 
with an introduction by John Dewey and W. H. 
Kilpatrick. New ed. 238p. Holt. $1.00. 

Jones, E. S. Improvement of study habits. 5th ed. 
Nye and enl. 112p. Foster and Stewart, Buffalo, 
N. 75e. 

*Judd, C. H. 
ton. $2.25 

LaRue, D. W. Educational psychology ;_ personality 
and what shapes it. 397p. Nelson. $2.50. 

Lehman, H. C. and Stoke, S. M. A workbook in edu- 
cational psychology. Rev. ed. 150p. Prentice-Hall. 
80e. 

Mudge, E. L. Transfer of training in chemistry 
(Johns Hopkins univ. Studies in edue. no. 26). 76p. 
Johns Hopkins Press. $1.25. 

Mursell, J. L. Educational psychology. 324p. Nor- 
ton. $2.35 

— The psychology of secondary-school 
teaching. Rev. and enl. ed. 456p. Norton. $2.75. 

*Reed, H. B. Psychology and teaching of secondary- 
school subjects. 684p. Prentice-Hall. $3.25. 

Rutgers Univ. School of Educ. Mental hygiene in New 
Jersey schools; an inquiry into the influence of 
mental hygiene concepts on New Jersey school prac- 
tice, by C. R. Foster, Jr., H. E. Rudy and F. N. 
Dowd (Studies in educ. no. 12). 104p. The School. 
$1.00. 

Smith, E. P. The “how” -of study. 48p. Turner 
Center Debate Bur., Turner Center, Me. 35ce. 

*Witty, P. A. and Skinner, C. E. eds. a Asam 
in modern education. 539p. Farrar. $2.7 


Bibliography on 


Educational psychology. 566p. Hough- 





(10) TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
(Tests IN SpPecIFIC SUBJECTS ARE WITH THE 
SUBJECT) 
Baker, H. J. and Leland, Bernice. Examiner’s hand- 


boook for the Detroit tests of learning aptityg, 
Rey. ed. 178p. Public-School. $2.50. 
groom, M. E. Educational measurements in the ¢ 
mentary school. 3845p. MeGraw. $3.00. 

Bryan, R. C. and Yntema, Otto. A manual on 
evaluation of student reactions in secondary sehoo). 
Mim. 56p. Western State Teachers College, Kala 
mazoo, Mich. 35e. . 

Educ. Records Bur. The nature and use of aneedotg) 
records, by A. BE. Traxler (Supp. bul. D). yin 
3lp. The Bur. 25ce. 

——_—_—_——._ 1938 fall testing program in inde 
pendent se hools and supplementary studies (Bul, no 
26). Lith. 69p. The Bur. 

. 1959 achievement testing program jp 
independent schools and supplementary studies (fy) 
no. 27). Lith. 76p. and charts. The Bur, §1 59 

———_—_———. Summary and selected bibliography oj 
studies pertaining to measurement in the social 
studies and the natural sciences, by Margaret Se 
and W. M. Shanner (Supp. bul. E). Lith. D4 
The Bur. 25ce. ‘i 

*Freeman, F. N. Mental tests; their history, prin 
ples and applications. Rev. ed. 460p. Houghton 
$2.50. 

Gannon, J. T. A statistical study of certain diag 
nostic personality traits of —e. men, 
Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $1.50 

Gray, C. T. and Votaw, D. F._ Statistics applied to 
education and psychology. 278p. Ronald. $3.25. 

Hildreth, G. H. A le of mental tests and 
rating scales. 2d ed. 295p. Psychological Cory 
$4.00. 

Holzinger, K. J. and Swineford, Frances. A. study 
in factor analysis: the stability of a bi-factor soly- 
tion (Supp. educ. monographs, no. 48). Y1p. Uniy, 
of Chiec., Dept. of Educ. $1.00. 

Indiana. Univ. School of Educ. Bur. of Codperatiye 
Research. Twenty-sixth annual conference on edy 

cational measurements (Bul. vol. 15, no. 4).  53p, 
The Univ. Bookstore. 50c. 

Kansas. State Teachers College, Emporia. Bur, of 
Educ. Measurements. Standard tests number, by 
H. E. Schrammel (Bul. vol. 19, no. 8). 31p. The 
Bur. Free. 

Kuhlmann, Frederick. Tests of mental dévelopment ; 
a complete seale Bod individual examination. 314; 
Educ. Test Bur., 720 Washington Ave. $. E., M 
neapolis, Minn. $2.00. 

McCall, W. A. Measurement; a revision of How to 
measure in education. 535p. Maemillan. $4.00 
Michigan. Univ. School of Edue. Bur. of Edue. Ref 
erence and Research. The sophomore and freshman 
testing program in accredited high schools of 
Michigan 1939, by Clifford Woody (Bul. no. 152) 

160p. The Bur. 75e. 

Minnesota Council of School Executives. State Test 
ing Committee. Pupil personnel study of pupils in 
Minnesota public schools; Pt. 1, section 16; Pt. 2 
sections 3 and 4. 3833p; 35p; Sip. The Council 
State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 25c. ea. Ltd. supply 

Nelson, M. J. Tests and measurements in elementary 
education. 3511p. Cordon Co. $2.25. 

Noble, M. C. S. Jr. Practical measurements for school 
es 330p. International textbook 








Ohio. State Dept. of Educ. | Measurement of educa 
tional progress; a manual describing a procedure 
for the measurement of the development of a class 
in connection with the Ohio every pupil tests, by 
L. E. Wiley and A. M. Wiley (Bul. of research activi- 
ties R-3). 80p. and appendix. The Dept. ; 

Purnell, R. T. and Davis, R. A. Directing learning 
by teacher-made tests. 92p. Colorado Univ., Px 
tension Div., Bur. of Pubs. $1.00. 

South, E. B. A dictionary of terms used in measure 
ments and guidance. 88p. Psychological Corp 
$1.00. 

Tiegs, E. W. 
educational tests, measurements, and statistics 
Univ. of Southern Calif. Press. 50c. - : 

—_—_—_—_—_——. Tests and measurements in the im 
provement of learning. 490p. Houghton $2.75 

*Webb, L. W. and Shotwell, A. M. Testing in the 
elementary school; rev. ed. of Standard tests in the 
elementary school. 407p. Farrar. $2.75 

Wechsler, David. The measurement of adult intelli 
gence. 229p. Williams and Wilkins. $3.50 


(11) SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators and Research 
Div. Certain aspects of school library administra- 
tion (Cir. no. 6). Lith. 51p. The Assn. 50 


Syllabus and laboratory exercises in 


or 
30p. 
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ynia. State Dept. of Educ. The secondary school 
brary in California (Bul. 1939, no. 2). 84p. The 
Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 
sevo, L. KF, The library in the school. 3d ed. 552p. 
“Amer. Lib. Assn. $3.50. 
Craham. M. D. How to use your school library. 64p. 
rardeen School Supplies, Inec., Syracuse, N. Y. 30e. 
inley, E. R. College and university library build- 
ings. 152p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $4.50. 
hnson, B. L. Vitalizing a college library. 122p. 
(mer. Lib. Assn. 2.00. 

in, Martha. School library management; rev. and 
ewritten by A. M. Currin. 6th ed. 169p. Wilson, 


H. W. $1.25. 


(12) TEACHERS AND TEACHER 
TRAINING 
(SEE ALSO SUPERVISION) 

Alabama. State Dept. of Educ. Guide to improvement 
of teacher education (Teacher educ. bul. no. 1). 
Vir 174p. The Dept. $1.00. 

Alabama. State Teachers College, Troy. Educational 

y and progress at “Troy” (Bul. vol. 26, no. 2). 

and illus. The College. Free. 

A ima Polyteehnie Institute. Committee on the 
Economie Status of Rural White Teachers.  Ala- 
bama’s rural white teachers: their professional, 
social, cultural, and economic status, by J. C. 
Earnest (Bul. vol. 34, no. 7). 15p. The Institute, 
Bur. of Edue. Service. 15c. 

———. Status of county-teachers in Alabama; 
preliminary report... Mim. 28p. The Institute, 
Bur. of Edue. Service. 15e. 

Allard, Lueile. A study of the leisure activities of 
certain elementary- -school teachers of Long Island 
Cont, to edue. no. 779). 1117p. Columbia Univ., 
Teac ch ers College. $1.60. 

Amer. Council on Edue. Commission on Teacher Educ. 
Bennington planning conference for the cooperative 
study of teacher education; reports and addresses. 
Vim. 261p. The Commission. 80c. 

7 —. Cooperation in the improvement of 
teacher education; a statement regarding the plans 
he Commission... 19p. The Council. Free. 

Averill, L. A. Mental ‘7 for the classroom 
teacher. 217p. Pitman. $2.0 

Bailey, F. L. A planned supply — teachers for Ver- 
mont (Cont. to edue. no. 771). S88p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 

Campbell, W. G. A manual for observation and di- 
rected tome 132p. Univ. of Southern Calif. 
Press s 00. 

Chicago Teachers College. A manual for student- 
teaching. 52p. The College, Chic., Til. 75e. 

Cole, M. I. Cooperation between the faculty of the 
campus elementary training school and the other 
departinents of teachers colleges and normal schools 
(Cont. to edue. no. 746). 254p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. $2.35. 

Connecticut. Special Commission on Edue. <A program 
of teacher preparation for Connecticut. 50p. The 
Drage ovens: Hartford, Conn. Free. 

The education of teachers for rural schools, by Semi- 
ar group 568-C, under the direction of D. S. Camp- 

bel | (Problems in teacher edue. vol. 4). Mim. 125p. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Curriculum 
L abore itory. 50e. 

Fact and fable for faculties, by B. A. Teacher, pseud. 
STp. ee ~*~ Press, Columbus, Ohio. 

Flemming, . ed. Significant features of a modern 
school as a. in the summer demonstration school 
of Teachers college; descriptions of program by the 
demonstration sehool staff. 62p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. 50e. 

Harper, C. A. A century of publie teacher education: 
the story of the state teachers colleges as they 
evolved from the normal schools. 175p. Amer. 
As —_ of nee Colleges, Hugh Birch-Horace Mann 
Fune 5 = 

Hopkins, W. C. Relation of training costs to service 
rendered by graduates of Pennsylvania state teach- 
ers colleges. 177p. The Author, 322 E. Montana 
St., Phila., Pa. $2.00. 

Houle, C. O. Teaching as a career (Occupational 
monographs, no. 5). 48p. Science Research Asso- 

ciate s, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chiec., Tl. 50e. 

Illinois. Eastern Ill. State Teachers College, Charles- 
on. Changes in the student body of the Eastern 

Tt hois state teachers college during the ten-year 
iod 1925-26 to 1935-36, by Emma Reinhardt, F. 

A Beu and Ralph Haefner (Bul. no. 147). 52p. 








The College. Free. 
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Illinois. Legislative Council. Research Dept. Teacher 
tenure in Illinois with particular reference to teach- 
ers outside Chicago (Pub. no. 11, Research report on 
proposal no. 15). Mim. 27p. The Dept. Free. 

Indiana. Univ. School of Edue. _* of Coéperative Re- 
search. An experimental study of standards for the 
selection of candidates for teacher-training institu- 
tions, by H. L. Smith and M. T. Eaton (Bul. vol. 16, 
no. 1). 72p. The Univ. Bookstore. 50c. 

Institute for Research. Teaching as a career (Research 
no. 52). unp. The Institute, 537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chie., Til. $1.00. 

Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. Educational leadership in 
Kentucky (Educ. bul. vol. 6, no. 11). 76p. The 
Dept. Free. 

Koopman, M. O. Social processes; an experiment in 
cieumatinl college students for social living at Cen- 
tral state teachers college, Mount Pleasant, Michi- 
gan. Mim. 2259p. The College. $1.00. 

Lamb, M. M. Your first year of teaching (Monograph 
45). 35p. South-Western Pub. Free. 

Lambert, Clara and Frank, Josette. From the records: 
an adventure in teacher training. 3838p. Child 
Study Assn., Summer Play Schools Committee. 60c. 

Los Angeles (Co.) Calif. Office of Superintendents of 
Schools. Div. of Administrative Research. Profes 
sional training and certification of teachers in the 
public schools of Los Angeles county, 1929-30 to 
1937-38 (Educ. survey bul. no. 29). Mim. 50p. 
The Div. Postage. 

Maxwell, C. R. and Reusser, W. C. Observation and 
directed teaching in secondary schools. 434p. Pren- 
tice-Hall. $2.00. 

Missouri. State Dept. of Educ. Teaching combinations 
in Missouri high schools (Mo. research in edue. bul. 
no. 1). 16p. The Dept. Single copy free. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. The train- 
ing of mathematics teachers for secondary schools in 
England and Wales and in the United States, by I. 
S. Turner; fourteenth yearbook. 231p. Columbia 
Univ... Teachers College. $1.75. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. One hundred years of teacher edu- 
eation. Lith. 3835p. The Assn. 25ce. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Committee on Credit Unions. Status 

of teacher credit unions. 45p. The Committee. 


Nat. Edue. Assn. Committee on Equal Opportunity. 
Progress and problems in equal pay for equal work. 
29p. _The Committee. 25ce. 

oo i Protecting the employment status of 
women. 30p. The Committee. 25e. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Committee on Tenure. The first five 
years of teaching experience. 2383p. The Committee. 
25¢. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Committee on the Economie Status of 
the Rural Teacher. Teachers in rural communities 
127p. The Committee. 50c. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Research Div. The rural teacher's 
economic status (Bul. vol. 17, no. 1). 61p. The 
Assn. 25e. 

a ———.. The teacher looks at teacher load 
(Bul. vol. 17, no. 5). p. 223-74. The Div. 25¢. 
Neagley, R. L. Teacher demand and supply in the 
mg schools of Pennsylvania. 316p. Temple Univ. 

$1.00. 

Nelson, E. M. An analysis of content of student- 
teaching courses for education of elementary teach- 
ers in the state teachers college (Cont. to educ. no. 

331p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 
$3.15. 


Pennsylvania. Dept. of Publie Instruetion. Eduea- 
tional standards for teachers in Pennsylvania (Bul. 
154). 114p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

- . In-service education of teachers (Bul. 
155). 28p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. Distribution. 
—_—_———-. Institutions of higher learnng in rela 
tion to a state program of teacher education (Bul. 
156). 29p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

———. The professional status of teachers 
(Bul. 150). 99p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribu- 
tion. 

a  , my, ET for the conduct of meet 
ings of teachers (Bul. 151). 22p. The Dept. Free. 
Ltd. distribution. 

—-- — . Teacher certification of instructional 
and administrative coplavens in the publie schools 
of Pennsylvania, 1937-1938 (Research service in 
educ. Bul. 74, Research cir. no. 9). Lith. 28p. The 
Div. Free. Ltd. distribution. 








we) 
ad 


- ————Teacher placement: a phase of teacher 


education (Bul. 152). 31p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. 
distribution. 

A working philosophy in the field of 
teacher education (Bul. 157). 20p. The Dept. Free. 
Ltd. distribution. 
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Progressive Educ. Assn. Summer workshop in sec- 
ondary education; an experiment in the in-service 
training of teachers and other educational workers, 

The Assn. 


by W. C. Ryan and R. W. Tyler. 46p. 
25c. 

Pyle, T. P. The teacher’s dependency load (Cont. to 
educ. no. 782). lip. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
College. $1.60. 


The master’s degree for secondary 


Stansbury, P. W. € ( ; 
(Ohio state univ. studies, Graduate 


school teachers H ; 
school ser. Cont. in eduec. no. 3). 75p. Ohio State 
Univ. Press. $1.00. 


Tansil, Rk. C. The contributions of cumulative person- 
nel records to a teacher-education program as evi- 
denced by their use at the State teachers college at 
Towson, Maryland (Cont. to educ. no. 764). 158p. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 

Tape, H. A. Factors affecting turnover of teachers of 
the one-room rural schools of Michigan (Cont. to 
educ. no. 773). 85p. Columbia Univ., Teachers Col- 
lege. $1.60. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Assignment of special teachers 
in cities of 450,000 and over, by H. K. Mackintosh 
(Cir. no. 178). Mim. 12p. The Office. Free. 

—-. Economie status of rural teachers, by 
W. H. Gaumnitz. Project in research in universities 
(Bul. 1937, no. 13). 56p. Supt. of Doc. 10c. 

Wayne Univ. College of Educ. Selective admission of 
prospective teachers; research study no. 1 in_ Selec- 
tive admission and placement. 157p. Detroit, 
Mich., Bd. of Edue. 

Woellner, R. C. and Wood, M. A. Requirements for 
certification of teachers and administrators for ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, junior colleges. 
1939 ed. Mim. unp. Univ. of Chie. Press. $2.00. 


(13) SUPERVISION 


California Elementary School Principals’ Assn. The 
elementary principal as supervisor in the modern 
school; eleventh yearbook. 168p. The Assn. $1.00. 


Foster, H. H. High school supervision; with the co- 
éperation of W. A. Wetzel and Bertha Lawrence. 
283p. Nelson. $2.25. 

Hughes, J. M. The attitudes and preferences of teach- 
ers and administrators for school supervision (North- 


western conts. to eduec. School of edue. ser. 12). 
48p. Northwestern Univ., School of Educ. 50c. 
Maine. Univ. The history of the development of pub- 


lie school supervision in the state of Maine, by C. A. 

Snow (Studies, 2d ser. no. 46, Studies in educ. no. 

7). 99p. The Univ. 50c. 
*Mvers, A. F. and Kifer, L. M. 

school supervision. 211p. Prentice-Hall. 
CURRICULUM AND METHODS OF TEACH- 
ING, INCLUDING EXTRA-CURRICULAR 

ACTIVITIES 
(SEE ALSO SUPERVISION) 


Problems in public 
$2.00. 


(14) 


Aberdeen, S. D. Public Schools. <A core course in the 
making; cooperative plans and procedures. Mim. 
5ip. C. J. Dalthorp, Supt. of Schools. 50c. 

Alabama. State Dept. of Edue. Planning the core cur- 
riculum in the secondary school. Alabama _ cur- 
riculum development program (Curriculum bul. no. 
7). Tip. The Dept.  25c. 

Allegany Co. Md. Bd. of Educ. A bulletin of free and 
inexpensive teaching aids for junior and senior high 
schools. Mim. 93p. The Bd. 50c. 

*Amer. Educ. Research Assn. and the Nat. Educ. Assn. 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Implications of re- 
search for the classroom teacher; joint yearbook. 
3818p. Amer. Educ. Research Assn. $1.00. 

Atyeo, H. C. The excursion as_a teaching technique 
(Cont. to edue. no. 761). 225 p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. $2.35. 

Butler, F. A. The improvement of teaching in sec- 
ondary schools. 389p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.00. 

Butterweck, J. S. and Muzzey, G. A. A handbook for 
teachers ; an integrating course for classroom teach- 
ers in secondary schools. 218p. Dutton. $2.25. 

California. State Dept. of Educ. Programs of the co- 
operating secondary schools in California (Bul. 1939, 
no. 3). 82p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Clement, J. A. Educational significance of analysis, 
appraisal, and use of textbooks in junior and senior 
high schools. Mim, 260p. Daniels Press, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 5 

*Cole, Luella. 
518p. Farrar. $2.50. 

DeLima, Agnes. A school for the world of tomorrow: 

the story of living and learning in the Lincoln’ school 

(Elementary division). 46p. Columbia Univ., Teach- 

ers College, Lincoln School. 60c. 


Teaching in the elementary school. 
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Denver, Colo. Public Schools. Dept. of Research ang 
Curriculum. This business of writing for teachers 
Suggestions to members of workshops who are plan- 
ning to prepare written materials. Based on the 
study of teaching guides conducted by Mildred Big. 


dick. Mim. 24p. The Dept. Free. 
Dix, Lester. A charter for progressive education, 
107p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.60, 


Ebeling, K. W. ed. A work-book in creative education 
prepared for teachers of industrial arts. Mim. 
87p. The Ed., Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N, y. 
90. 


Elliott, T. A. Before and after the use of workbooks 


in the Nash school. 12p. Steck Co., Austin, Tey, 
Free. 

——-- —. The Nash plan. [46]p. The Author 
Supt. of Schools, Nash, Tex. 25c. . 


Flemming, C. W. ed. Significant features of a modern 
school as seen in the summer demonstration schoo] 
of Teachers college; descriptions of program by the 
demonstration school staff. 62p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers College. 50c. : 

Florida. State Dept. of Educ. Planning curriculum, 
study with local groups (Fla. program for the im- 
provement of schools bul. no. 6). 27p. The Dept. 
10¢. 

—_——— —. A preliminary guide to a study of the 

elementary school curriculum in Florida (Fla. pro- 

gram for the improvement of schools bul. no. 3), 

24p. The Dept. 25c. 

- . Ways to better instruction in Florida 
schools (Fla. program for the improvement of schools 
bul. no. 2). 340p. The Dept. 75e. 

Fraser, J. A. Outcomes of a study excursion; a de- 
scriptive study (Cont. to educ. no 778). 84p. Co- 
lumbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 

Frizzell, M. M. comp. Free instructional materials, in- 
cluding catalogs and price lists. Mim. 50p. State 
Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 25c. 

Hanson, M. L. and Rahn, A. O. _ Extra-class activities; 
practical and useful information for administrators, 
supervisors, teachers, and other sponsors of activities 
for boys and girls. 80p. Better Books Press, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 50ce. 

Hunt, R. L. A study of factors influencing the public 
school curriculum of Kentucky (Cont. to edue. no. 
254). 2831p. George Peabody College, The Library. 
Available on exchange basis. 

*John Dewey Society. Democracy and the curriculum: 
the life and program of the school: third yearbook ; 
ed. by Harold Rugg. 5836p. Appleton-Century. 


Jones, A. J., Grizzell, E. D. and Grinstead, W. R. Prin- 
ciples of unit construction. 232p. McGraw. $2.00. 

Melvin, A. G. Activated curriculum; a method and a 
model for class teachers and curriculum committees. 
214p. Day. $2.40. 

Menenberg, Yetta. <A study of the homeroom in the 
intermediate schools of Detroit, Michigan (Wayne 
Univ. College of educ. Secondary edue. ser. no. 6). 
Mim. 114p. Detroit, Mich., Bd. of Educ. 

Michigan. Dept. of Public Instruction. Committee on 
Teacher Edue. for Curriculum Improvement. Edu- 
cating teachers for an improving curriculum (Bul. 
no. 1001). Mim. 41p. The Dept. 10c._ 

Miller, Bruce. Sources of free and inexpensive teach- 
ing aids. Mim. 77p. The Author, Box 222, On 
tario, Calif. $1.00. 

Mississippi. State Dept. of Educ. 
zation in the elementary school (Bul. no. 6). 
The Dept. $1.50. 

——_—_—_—————. Curriculum reorganization in the sec- 


Curriculum reorgani- 
366p. 


ondary school (Bul. no. 7). 3868p. The Dept. 
$1.50. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. 1939 vitalized commencement 
manual. Lith. 99p. The Assn. 50c 


*Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Elementary School Princl- 
pals. Enriching the curriculum for_the elementary- 
school child; eighteenth yearbook (Bul. vol. 18, no. 
6). p. 229-704. The Dept. $2.00. ‘ 

*Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. Child develop- 
ment and the curriculum; thirty-eighth yearbook, 
Pt. 1. 442p. Public-School. $3.25; $2.50 pa. 

New York (State) Univ. Curriculum guides for teach 
ers of six, seven and eight-year-old children. 15¥). 
The Univ. 25c. 3 

Oakland, Calif. Director of Instruction for Adult and 
Secondary Educ. Evaluation: principles and Pro 
cedures. Mim. 53p. Publie Schools, Oakland, ¢ alif. 
50e. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Commence 
ment and promotion programs in Pennsylvania Bee: 
ondary schools (Bul. 240). 35p. The Dept. Free. 
Ltd. distribution. F ; 

*Reed, H. B. Psychology and teaching of secondary: 
school subjects. 684p. Prentice-Hall. $5.25. 
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Reschke, L. K. and Reschke, Alfred. The newspaper 
ee the classroom. 3884p. Hale, E. M. $2.00. 

‘Yord, [vol and others. Home economies in general 
‘sdueation at the secondary level. 82p. Burgess. 


> J. R. and Fenn, H. C. Integration at 

st six Greek cities: an experience with social 

fs literature, and art in the modern high school. 

+ sig ~Aolumbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.85. 

stretch, L. B.. The curriculum and the child.  503p. 
due. Test Bur., 720 Washington Ave., S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. $2.25. 

Tennessee. State Dept. of Educ. The Tennessee pro- 

-am for the improvement of instruction; handbook 
for teachers (Tenn. educ. bul. vol. 17, no. 3). 174p. 
The De Free. 

Rca * M. Decisions and attitudes as outcomes 
of the } oe ussion of a social problem; an experi- 
ental study (Cont. to educ. no. 777). 106p. Co- 

joan ab aU niv. Teachers College. $1.60. 

avler, A. E. The status of research in remedial 

reading; (and) The progress of the curriculum 

movement, by Harold Spears (Spec ‘ial supp. April, 

1939). 3832p. The English Journal, 211 W. 68th St., 

Chie., Tl. 15c; free with subscription to the 

Journal. hae 

us Oftice of Educ. The school auditorium as a 
theater, by Alice Barrows and Lee Simonson (Bul. 
1939, no. 4). 51p.. Supt. of Doe. 10c. 

Waters Avenue School, Savannah, Ga. School life in 
midget Savannah; an account of how the pupils and 
faculty of a public elementary school have developed 
a program of citizenship as a part of the curriculum, 
by the school faculty. 80p. The School. 60c. 

Witherington, H. C. The principles of teaching. 368p. 
Prentice-Hall. $2.00. 


(15) PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(SEE ALSO TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS AND PsyCHo- 
LOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES OF 
CHILDHOOD) 








Assn. for Childhood Edue. Committee of Nineteen. 
History of the kindergarten movement in the South- 
eastern states and Delaware, District of Columbia, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 58p. The Assn. 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Committee on Equipment 
and Supplies. Equipment and supplies for nursery 
schools, kindergartens and primary grades; a list of 
recommended materials. Rev. ed. 48p. The Assn. 
59e. 

—-—-. Uses for waste materials. [12]p. 
The soe 20¢e. 

*Baruch, D. W. Parents and children go to school ; ad- 
ve bene eae school and kindergarten. 504p. 
Seott. $3.0¢ 

*Brueckner, L. J. and others. The changing elemen- 
tary s¢ hool (Regents’ inquiry into the character and 
cost of ane educ. in the state of N. Y.). 388p. 
nor. « 

California inti School Principals’ Assn. The 
elementary principal as supervisor in the modern 
school; eleventh yearbook. 168p. The Assn. $1.00. 

Cleveland Child Health Assn. What is a good nursery 
school? Lith. 16p. The Assn., 1001 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 10¢. 

*Cole, Luella. Teaching in the elementary school. 
5118p. Farrar. $2.50. 

Dobbs, A. A. Teaching wholesome living in the ele- 
mentary school. 304p. Barnes, A. S. $2.00. 
*Foster, J. C. and Mattson, M. L. Nursery-school edu- 

cation. 3861p. Appleton- Century. $2.50. 

Helseth, I. O. Living in the classroom. Lith. 309p. 
Edwards Bros. $2.50. 

Jersild, A. T. and Fite, M. D. The influence of nurs- 
ery school experience on children’s social adjustments 
(Child development monographs no. 25). 112p. 
Columbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 

Kansas. Univ. How good is our elementary school? 
Survey study of Prairie elementary school, Johnson 
county, Kansas, by F. P. OBrien and J. W. Twente 
(Bul. vol. 40, no. 7, Kan, studies in edue. vol. 2, no. 
°). 45p. The Univ. Free, Ltd. supply. 

Los Angeles (Co.) Calif. Bd. of Educ. Their first 
years in school... 281p. H. A. Miller Co., 639 

, Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. $2.50 

lessinger, M. The non-teaching elementary school 
pig? in the state of New Jersey. 226p. The 

. Author, Camden, N. J. 

Montessori, Marie. The secret of childhood; tr. and 

a by B. B. Carter. 286p. Stokes. $2.50. 

‘at. Assn. for Nursery Educ. A bibliography of nurs- 

















ery education, including references published between 
December 1, 1934 and January 1, 1939, by D. 
Bradbury and E. L. Skeels. [68 ]p. The Assn., 71 
Ek. Ferry Ave., Detroit, Mich. 40c. 

*Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. Enriching the curriculum for the elementary- 
school child; eighteenth yearbook (Bul. vol. 18, no. 
6). p. 229-704. The Dept. $2.00. 

New York (Sti ite) Univ. Curriculum guides for teach- 
ers of six, seven and eight-year-old children. 1899p. 
The Univ. 25c. 

Riverside Co. Calif. Schools. Suggestive information 
for teachers in the elementary schools of Riverside 
county, California. 68p. The Schools. 30c. 

Slater, Eleanor, Beckwith, Ruth and Behnke, Lucille, 
Studies from the Center for research in child develop- 
ment, School of public health, Harvard university: 
2. Types, levels, and irregularities of response to a 
nursery school situation of forty children observed 
with special reference to the home environment (So- 
ciety for research in child development, monograph 
vol. 4, ser. no. 21, no. 2). 148p. Society for Re- 
search in Child Development. $1.25. 

Swerer, M. G. A development program for the inter- 
mediate school. Lith. unp. Edward Bros. $2.50. 

A development program for the pri- 
mary school based upon art procedure. Lith. unp. 
Edwards Bros. $2.25. 

Vocational Adjustment Bur. for Girls, Ine. Mental 
Hygiene Committee. Mental hygiene project at 
kindergarten level 1937-1939; report to the Board 
of education, City of New York. 1900p. The Com- 
mittee, 421 E. 88th St., N. Y. C. Free. Ltd. distri- 
bution. 

Waters Avenue School, Savannah, Ga. School life in 
midget Savannah; an account of how the pupils and 
faculty of a public elementary school have developed 
a program of citizenship as a part of the curriculum, 
by the school faculty. S80Op. The School. 60ce. 





































































































































































































(16) SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(SEE ALSO TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS AND YOUTH 
STUDIES) 

Belting, P. E. and Clevenger, A. , W- The high school 
at work. 441p. Rand. $2.2¢ 

Butler, F. A. The improvement a teaching in secon- 
dary schools. 3889p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.00. 

Butterweck, J. S. aaa Muzzey, G. A. A handbook for 
teachers: an integrating course for classroom teach- 
ers in secondary schools. 218p. Dutton. $2.25. 

*Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 
The Cooperative Study, 744 Jackson Pl. Wash., D. C. 
Evaluation of secondary schools: general report on 

the methods, activities and results... 526p. 
$3.50. 

Evaluation of secondary schools: Supplementary re 
prints dealing with special phases of the work and 
results ... Vv arious paging. $1.50. 

Evaluative criteria, 1940 edition. 175p. $1.00; 
60¢ pa. 

Educational temperatures, 1940 edition: a series of 
scales for exhibiting the results of evaluation of a 
secondary school... devised by W. C. Eells. 
Lith. [51]p. 50e. 

How to evaluate a secondary school, 1940 edition: a 
manual to accompany the 1940 editions of 
Evaluative criteria and Educational temperatures. 
139p. $1.25. 

Evaluation of a secondary school library, 1938 edi- 
tion. 49p. 35ce. 

Espy, H. G. The public secondary school; a critical 
analysis of secondary education in the United States. 
596p. Houghton. $2.80. 

Illinois. Univ. Simplifying the combinations of sub- 
jects assigned to high school teachers ; a way to im- 
rst instruction in the high schools of Illinois, by 
. F. Potthoff (Bul. vol. 36, no. 87). 66p. The 
Univ. Free. 

Kentucky. Dept. of Edue. Kentucky high schools, 
1938-39 (Educ. bul. vol. 7, no. 1). 3836p. The Dept. 
Free. 

Maxwell, C. R. and Reusser, W. C. Observation and 
directed teaching in secondary schools. 434p. Pren- 
tice-Hall. $2.00. 

Michigan. Dept. of Public Instruction. Changing sec- 
ondary education in the United States. Report on a 
survey of modifications of secondary education (See- 
ondary school curriculum study, bul. no. 2). ZT2p. 
The Bd. 20¢. 

Monroe, Paul ed. Conference on examinations, under 
the auspices of the Carnegie corporation, the Car- 
negie Toundation, the International institute of 
Teachers college .. . 1938. 330p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. $3.15. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Mursell, J. L. The psychology of secondary-school 
teaching. Rev. and enl. ed. 456p. Norton. $2.75. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary School Principals. ‘That all 
may learn,” by B. L. Dodds (Bul. no. 85). 235p. 
The Assn. $1.10. 

Nat. Committee on Coordination in Secondary Educ. 
Suggested studies in secondary education; a list of 
problems for research. 1101p. Civie Educ. Service, 
744 Jackson Pl. Wash., D.C. 25e. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Assn. Tenta- 
tive steps toward general education; examples of 
classroom practice. lllp. The Assn., W. C. Com- 
pher, Treas., Middlebush, N. J. 25ce. 

New York (State) Univ. Present status of the small 
high school in New York state, 1938, by W. W. Knox 
(Bul. no. 1150). 27p. The Univ. 5e. 

Odell, C. W. The secondary school. 606p. Garrard 
Press, 119 W. Park Ave., Champaign, Ill. $3.00. 
Prosser, C. A. Secondary education and life (Inglis 

lecture). 91p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1 

*Reed, H. B. Psychology and teaching of secondary- 
school subjects. 684p. Prentice-Hall. $3.25. 

Santayana, 8. G. Social policies of secondary educa- 
tion. Mim. 72p. Burgess. $1.50. 

Shannon, J. R. Secondary education in a democracy. 
Mim. 140p. Burgess. $2.00. 

*Spaulding, FF. T. High school and life (Regents’ in- 
quiry into the character and cost of public educ. in 
the state of N. Y.). 8377p. The Regents’ Inquiry, 
McGraw. $3.00. 

Summer secondary schools; investigations carried on 
by students in Introduction to secondary education 
(id. 212) and Principles of and general methods in 
secondary education (213.29) (Wayne univ. 
College of educ. Secondary educ. ser. no. 7). Mim. 
61p. Detroit, Mich., Bd. of Educ. 

*Thayer, V. 'T., Zachry, C. B. and Kotinsky, Ruth. Re- 
organizing secondary education; prepared . .. for 
the Commission on secondary school curriculum, 
Progressive education association. 483p. Apple- 
Century. $2.75. 

U. S. Employment Service, Baltimore, Md. Popula- 

tion changes and occupational distribution related 

to the planning of secondary school curricula; re- 
port of the Division of standards and research to the 

Committee on revision of secondary school curricula 

of the Baltimore city schools; . prepared with 

the cooperation of WPA project no. 6034. 21p. 

The Service. 

1. S. Office of Edue. Accredited secondary schools in 
the United States, by M. J. S. Carr (Bul. 1939, no. 
2). 4179p. Supt. of Doe. 20c. 

J. S. Public Health Service. High schools and sex 
education, by B. C. Gruenberg and J. L. Kaukonen 
(Bul. no. 75 rev.). 110p. Supt. of Doe. 20¢. 

Washington (State) High School Principals’ Assn. 
“Cooling the hot spots in high school’; third year- 
book. [70]p. F. J. Jones, Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Wash. $1.00. 





(17) THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


Agnew, D.C. The effect of varied amounts of phonetic 
training on primary reading (Duke univ. Research 
—— in educ. no. 5). SUp. Duke Univ. Press. 
51.00. 

Arjona, D. K. and Arjona, J. H. Bibliography of text- 
books of Spanish published in the United States 
(1795-1939). 219p. Edwards Bros. $3.00. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Primary Committee. <A 
study of reading workbooks. 40p. The Assn. 35c. 

Benson, R. M. Principles of school yearbook produc- 
tion and management. 288p. Yearbook Pub. Co., 
3551 Pierce St., San Francisco, Calif. $2.50. 

Browne, Sister M. Dorothy. Phonics as a basis for 
improvement in reading (Catholic univ. of Amer. 
Iikduc. research monographs, vol. 11, no. 3). 48p. 
Catholic Educ. Press. 75e. 

Buswell, G. T. Remedial reading at the college and 
adult levels: an experimental study (Supp. educ. 
monographs, no. 50), 72p. Univ. of Chie, Dept. 
of Educ. $1.00. 

Confrey, Burton. Method in literature for Catholic 
— 232p. Magnificat Press, Manchester, N. H. 
2.00. 

Cross, E. A. and Carney, Elizabeth. Teaching English 
in high school. 561p. Macmillan. $2.75. 

Dolch, E. W. A manual for remedial reading. 166p. 
Garrard Press, 119 W. Park Ave., Champaign, IIl. 
$2.00. 

Educ. Records Bur. Summary and selected bibliog- 
raphy of research relating to the diagnosis and teach- 
ing of reading October, 1938 to September, 1939, pre- 
_ by A. E. Traxler and M. A. Seder (Supp. bul. 
‘), Jath. 23p. The Bur. 25c. 
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Gansl,_ Irene. Vocabulary: its measurement and 
growth (Archives of psychology no. 236). 52p. Co. 
lumbia Univ. $1.00. 

Gates, A. L, Bond, G. L, and Russell, D. H. Methods 
of determining reading readiness, 55p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College.  60e. . 

Goodreds, V. 8S. Dramatics in education; teaching and 
producing methods; a syllabus. 52p. Middlebury 
College Press. T5e. me 

*Gray, W. S. ed. Recent trends in reading; proceeg. 
ings of the Conference on reading held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, vol. 1 (Supp. edue. monographs 
no. 49). 366p. Univ. of Chic., Dept. of Edue 
$2.00. : 

Gray, W. S. and Leary, B. E. The teaching of reading 
in the elementary and secondary schools of the state 
of New York. 105p. The Regents’ Inquiry, 304 } 
Shth St, N. ¥. C. $100. i ; 

Hamilton, J. A. Toward proficient reading. 152p 
Saunders Press, Claremont, Calif. $5.00. ; 

Hansburgh, Henry. An experimental study of the 
effect of the use of the print shop in the improvement 
of spelling, reading, and visual perception (Cont. to 
educ. no. 776). 84p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
College. $1.60. 

*Harrison, M. L. Reading readiness. Rey. and enl. 
255p. Houghton. $1.40. 

Hovious, Carol. Reading to emphasize important 
words and to group words into phrases and teaching 
vocabulary at the secondary level. Mim. 30p. 
Otlice of the Co. Supt., Div. of Secondary Educ., Los 
Angeles Co. Calif. 

aa Suggestions for teachers of reading, 

grade VII to XII. 11llp. Heath. 60c. 

Towa. Dept. of Publie Instruction. A plan for directed 
study through work-type reading; remedial instruc- 
tion in the content subjects for grades and high 
school ; a manual for administrators, supervisors, and 
classroom teachers .. . prepared by i. K. Bennett. 
122p. Klipto Loose Leaf Co., Mason City, la. Sve 

Iowa. State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. Bur. of 
Research. An experiment comparing the effective 
ness of two methods of indicating errors in students’ 
themes . by N. O. Halvorson (Research report no. 
35). Mim. 25p. The Bur. 25c. 

Iowa. Univ. The evaluation of a technique for measur. 
ing improvement in oral composition, by R. F. Netzer 
(Studies in educ. vol. 10, no. 4, Research studies in 
paeetarz school language no. 2). 48p. The Uniy. 
50e. 

LaBrant, L. L. and Heller, F. M. An evaluation of 
free reading in grades seven to twelve, inclusive, the 
Ohio state university school (Studies, Graduate 
sane ser. conts. in educ. no. 4). 158p. The Univ. 

50. 

Leopold, W. F. Speech development of a bilingual 
child ; a linguist’s record ; vol. I, Vocabulary growth 
in the first two years (Studies in the humanities no. 
6). 1188p. Northwestern Univ. $2.25. 

Los Angeles (Co.) Calif. Office of the Supt. of Schools. 
Div. of Administrative Research. extbooks and 
instructional materials evaluated by means of the 
Lewerenz vocabulary grade placement formulas, 1939. 
A supplementary report (Educ. survey bul. no. 28). 
Mim. TSp. The Div. 

Los Angeles (Co.) Calif. Office of the Supt. of Schools. 
Div. of Administrative Research. Textbooks and in 
structional materials evaluated by means of the 
Lewerenz vocabulary grade placement formulas, 1939. 
A second supplementary report (Educ. survey bul. 
no. 31). Mim. Tip. The Div. 

*McKee, Paul. Language in the elementary school; 
composition, spelling, and writing. Rey. ed. 5000p. 
Houghton. $2.25. 

Maryland. State Dept of Educ. The teaching of oral 
and written expression in Maryland high schools 
— school bul. vol. 20, no. 4). 116p. The Dept. 
30ce. 

Mersand, Joseph. Do our students know what we 
are talking about? Three essays on the art of teach- 
ing the English vocabulary (Modern educ. chapbooks 
no. 1). 36p. The Modern Chapbooks, 284 Montauk 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 25e. 

Morison, S. E. The ancient classics in a modern 
democracy ; commencement address delivered at the 
College of Wooster... 26p. Oxford. 50c. : 

Nat. Conference on Research in English. Vocabulary 
problems in the elementary school; a digest of cur 
rent research (Seventh annual research bul.). 6p. 
Scott. 60c. -_ = 

Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. Childrens 
reading; a selected list of children’s books. 32p. 
The Congress. 10c. : : 

*Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Conducting ¢© 
periences in English; a report of a committee .-- 
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on the contributions of 274 coéperating teach- 


¢ English, by A. M. Broening and others. 3994p. 
eton-Century. $2.25. seid 

ate Univ. Bur. of Edue. Research. Bibliography 

vocabulary studies; comp. under direction of 
Dale. Mim. 5656p. The Univ. $1.00. 

Penns Dept. of Public Instruction. A pre- 


i la 
as survey of a reading program for the_sec- 
ondary school (Bul. 282). 49p. The Dept. Free. 

stribution. 
ite: _ Suecessful practices in the teaching of 
sh in the secondary school (Bul. 289). 35p. 
Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

: The teaching of modern foreign lan- 


I 


ges in the secondary schools ... (Bul. 340). 
ar The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 
I + RR. A study of the value of the high school 


), literature course (Ore. state college thesis 

. 6). Mim. 126p. and appendix. Ore. State 
S of Higher Edue.  65e. 

Resehke, L. K. and Reschke, Alfred. The 
ase ie classroom, 384p. Hale, E. M. § 

Soence Research Associates. Methods and techniques 
using occupational information in English classes 
asic occupational plans no. 2). Mim. 31p._ The 

\ ates, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chic., Ill. $1.00. 

Syuith. M. E. Some light on the problem of bilingual- 

*Scm as found from a study of the progress in mastery 
english among preschool children of non-American 

in Hawaii (Genetic psychology monographs 

1, no. 2). p. 119-284. Journal Press, 2 Com- 
mercial St.. Provineetown, Mass. $3.00. 

Strang. R. M. and others. Biblography relating to 
iing on the high school and college level (Im- 
yyemnent of reading in high school and college, Ed. 

7 G and 208GX, 1939-40). Mim. 154p. Co- 

bia Univ., Teachers College. $1.50. 

Thonssen, Lester, Fatherson, Elizabeth and Thonssen, 
Dorothea comps. Bibliography of speech education. 
SOO] Wilson, H. W. Service basis. 

rraxier, A. BE. The status of research in remedial 
reading: (and) The progress of the curriculum move- 
ment, by Harold Spears (Special supp. April, 1939). 

The English Journal, 211 W. 68th St., Chic., 
I 15c; free with subscription to the Journal. 

Treut, Alvina, Ferebee, J. D. and others. They all 


newspaper 
2.00. 








want to write. 1190p. Bobbs. $2.54. ; 
Tyl I. K. Spelling as a secondary learning; the 


extension of spelling vocabularies with different 
methods of organizing and teaching the social studies 


Cont. to edue. no. 781). 116p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. $1.60. 

Whipple, Gertrude. Causes of retardation in reading 
and methods of eliminating them (Pub. no. 274). 
1] Ld. of Educ., Detroit, Mich. 15e. 

Wichita. Univ. The University of Wichita reading 
clinic diagnostic and remediation program; and 
Wichita publie school reading program, by H. 
Sievers (Bul. vol. 14, no. 11, Univ. studies bul. no. 
7). 64p. The Univ., Wichita, Kan. 65c. 

Wisconsin. Dept. of Publie Instruction. Improving 
he reading program in Wisconsin schools, by D. E. 
Rithe (Correa buls. vol. 2, no. 4). 60p. The 
ept “ree, 


*\Vitty, Paul and Kopel, David. Reading and the edu- 
cative process. 3874p. Ginn. $2.50. 


(18) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
Amer. Institute Science and Engineering Clubs. 


to organize a sicence club. Rev. ed. 35p. 
Institute, 60 E. 42d St., N. ¥. C. 25¢ 
om 


How 
The 


Arnold, B . A remedial program in high school 
algebra (Ore, state college thesis ser. no. 8). Mim. 
Sip. Ore, State System of Higher Educ.  50c. 

Bates, R. A. Living specimens for biology teaching in 
western Oregon high schools (Ore. state college thesis 
ser. no. 7). Mim, [82]p. Ore. State System of 
Higher Edue. 45e. 


singham, N. EB. Teaching nutrition in biology classes ; 
an experimental investigation of high school biology 
pupils in their study of the relation of food to physi- 


cal well-being (Cont. to educ. no. 772). 117p. Co- 

,, umbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.85. 

Boyer, L. E. College general mathematics for prospec- 
tive secondary school teachers (Studies in edue. no. 
4. a 106p. Pa. State College, School of Educ. 

Brown, H. E, The development of a course in the 


physical sciences for the senior high school of the 
Lincoln school of Teachers college (Lincoln school 
research studies). 205p. Columbia Univ., Teach- 
, ers College. $2.25. 
Brownell, W. A. Learning as reorganization; an ex- 
perimental study in third-grade arithmetic (Research 
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studies in educ. no. 3). 
Univ. Press. $1.00. 
Chicago. Univ. Laboratory Schools. Science instrue- 
tion in elementary and high-school grades (Pub. no. 
7). 2382p. Univ. of Chic., Dept. of Edue. $1.75. 
Clark, J. R., Otis, A. S. and Hatton, Caroline. Pri 
mary arithmetic through experience. 217p. World 


Bk. $1.40. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Bur. of Educ. Re- 
search in Science. Suggestions for teaching selected 
material from the field of genetics, by A. D. Laton 
and others (Science in modern living ser. Suggestions 
for teaching in modern educ. monograph no. 1). 66p. 
The College. 50c. 

*Curtis, F. D. Third digest of investigations in the 
teaching of science. 419p. Blakiston. $3.50. 

Flegel, Dorothy. Social hygiene content in biology 
classes of Oregon high schools (Ore. state college 
thesis ser. no. 3). Mim. [36]p. Ore State System 
of Higher kduc. 20¢. 

Garrison, C. G. Science experiences of little children. 
llip. Seribner. $1.50. 

Indiana. Univ. School of Educ. Bur. of Coéperative 
Research. Two studies in arithmetic: A diagnostic 
study of efficiency in arithmetic; Teaching the num- 


S7p. and appendix. Duke 


ber tacts of addition, by H. L. Smith and M. T. Eaton 
(Bul. vol. 15, no. 2). 9Ip. The Univ. Bookstore. 
50e. 


Mallory, V. S. The relative difficulty of certain topics 
in mathematics for slow-moving ninth grade pupils 
(Cont. to educ. no. 769). 179p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers College. $2.10. 

Maryland. State Dept. of Educ. Equipment and mate- 
rials for high school science courses (Md. school bul. 
vol. 20, no. 7). 6lp. The Dept. Free. 

Minnick, J. H. Teaching mathematics in the secondary 
schools; principles and methods. 336p. Prentice 
Hall. $3.00. 

*Morton, R. L. Teaching arithmetic in the elementary 
school, vol. 3, upper grades. 470p. Silver. $2.80. 

Mudge, KE. L. Transfer of training in chemistry (Johns 
Hopkins univ. Studies in educ. no. 26). 76p. Johns 
Hopkins Press. $1.25. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. The train 
ing of mathematics teachers for secondary schools in 
England and Wales and in the United States, by I. 
S. Turner; fourteenth yearbook. 231p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $1.75. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Science Instruction. How 


science fulfills the needs of boys and girls; 1939 pro- 
999 


ceedings. 223p. Aelfric James Sr., 801 Spring 
Garden St., Easton, Pa. 50c. 
*Noll, V. H. The teaching of science in elementary 
and secondary schools. 2388p. Longmans. $2.00. 
Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Quantita- 


tive aspects of experiencing in the elementary school 
(Bul. 360). 221p. The Dept. Free, Ltd. distribu- 
tion. 

Webb, H. A. The high school science library for 
1938-1939. 20p. The Author, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 15e. 

Williams, A. M. Children’s choices in science books ; 
a study to discover some elements of a book in the 
field of science that appeal to children (Child de 
velopment monograph no. 27 163p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $1.85. 

*Wilson, G. M., Stone, M. B. and Dalrymple, C. O. 
Teaching the new arithmetic; what to teach, how to 
teach it, provision for professional growth. 458p. 
MeGraw. $3.00. 


(19) SOCIAL STUDIES 


Anderson, H. R. and Lindquist, E. F. Selected test 
items in American government (Bul. no. 13). 68p. 
Nat. Council for the Social Studies. 50c. 

Cronemeyer, George. The teaching of cooperative eco- 
nomic enterprise in the United States at collegiate 
and adult levels. Report for the International in- 
stitue of intellectual cooperation. Mim. 659p. 
Amer. Council of Educ. 25e. 

Council against Intolerance in Amer. 
answer to intolerance. Teacher's 
junior and senior high schools. Experimental form. 
130p. The Council, Lincoln Blédg., N. Y. C. 50c; 
free to teachers. 

Eskridge, T. J. Jr. Growth in understanding of 
geographic terms in grades IV to VII (Duke Univ. 
Research studies in educ. no. 4). [68]p. Duke 
Univ. Press. $1.00. 

Haddow, Anna. Political science in American colleges 
and universities, 1636-1900. 308p. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 2.50. 

Institute for Consumer Educ. Next steps in consumer 

education ; proceedings of a National conference on 


An American 
manual no. 1, 
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consumer education . 1939. 189p. The _ Insti- 
tute, Stephens College. $1.00. 


Jowa. State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. Bur. of Re- 
search. A comparison of the effectiveness for learn- 
ing of the lecture-quiz technique with the classroom- 
discussion technique in a freshman sophomore course 
in American history . . by R. R. Fahrney (Research 
report no. 36). Mim. [6]p. The Bur. 10ce. 

Koopman, M. QO. Social processes; an experiment in 
educating college students for social living at Cen- 
tral state teachers college, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
Mim. 259p. The College. $1.00. 

Mann, G. C. consumer education; 


Bibliography on 
sponsored consumer education. 


by Foundation for 


286p. Harper. $4.00. 

Michigan. Dept. of Public Instruction. Basic com- 
munity survey (Instructional service ser. bul. no. 
3014). Mim. 9p. The Dept. 10c. 

Michigan Educ. Assn. Dept. of Elementary School 


Teaching the school as a major social 


Principals. 
eleventh yearbook. 160p. The 


institution ... 
Assn. $1.00 

Myer, W. E. and Coss, Clay. Making democracy work ; 
how youth can do it. 86p.  Civie Educ. Service, 
744 Jackson Pl., Wash., D. C. 15e. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. Bibliography of 
text-books in the social studies for elementary and 
secondary schools, by W. F. Murra and others (Bul. 
no. 12). 7Yp. The Council. 50c. 

—_—_—__—_——. The future of the social studies; 
proposals for an experimental social-studies curricu- 





lum; ed. by J. A. Michener. 178p. The Council. 
$1.50. 

*__ --—— In-service growth of social studies 
teachers; tenth yearbook; ed. by B. W. Phillips. 
187p. The Council. $2.30; $2.00 pa. 

+ Selected test items in economics, by 
H. R. Anderson and E. F. Lindquist (Bul. no. 11). 
T74p. The Council. 50c. 

New York (State) Univ. An approach to a social 


studies program in the elementary schools, by W. E. 
Young and H. H. Heyl (Bul. no. 1160). 28p. The 
Univ. 10¢e. 

—_—_—_——_——.. An approach to the organization of a 
social studies program for secondary schools (Bul. 
no. 1159) 39p. The Univ. 10c. 

Northwestern Univ. School of Educ. Curriculum Lab. 
Exploring social problems through educational jour- 


neys, by Marvin Rife (Service bul. no. 5). fim. 
21p. and appendix. The Lab. 15c. 
Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Conserva- 


by the Federal 


tion education, written and comp. 
The Dept. 


writers’ project (Bul. 214). 108p. 
Free. Ltd. distribution. 

—_———————._ Education for homemaking; sugges- 
tions for developing programs and materials of in- 
struction in homemaking (Bul. 320). 60p. and plans. 
The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

— . Svhool living for social purposes; two 

illustrations of practice in the elementary school 

(Bul. 418). 24p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribu- 

tion. 








———_——- Suggestions for developing a_ social 
studies program in the secondary school (Bul. 411). 
3832p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Roos, J. C. comp. Background readings for American 
history ; a bibliography for students, librarians and 
teachers of history (Reading for background, no. 1). 
2d rev. ed. 59p. Wilson, H. W.  35e. 

Solis-Cohen, R. T. A comparative study of the history 
program in English and American secondary schools. 

198p. The Author, 2110 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 

OD rd a4 


as Starr King Junior High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif A school adventure-bound. unp. The 
School, 1400 Myra Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 25¢ 
plus postage. 

Timmons, W. M. Decisions and attitudes as outcomes 
of the discussion of a social problem; an_ experi- 
mental study (Cont. to educ. no. 777). 106p. Co- 
lumbia Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 

Trepp, J. C. The uses of field work in teaching eco- 
nomics. 111p. Sarah Lawrence College. 50c. 
Tyler, I. K. Spelling as a secondary learning; the 
extension of spelling vocabularies with different 
methods of organizing and teaching the _ social 
studies (Cont. to educ. no. 781). 116p. Columbia 

Univ., Teachers College. $1.60. 

U. S. Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Div. Materials for consumer edu- 
cation, a selected bibliography (No. CS-—61 rev.). 
Mim. 21p. The Div. Free. 

1. S. Farm Credit Administration. 
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operative as source material for teaching, by J, ] 
Hobinson (Cir, E-25). 9p. The Administration 
“ree. 

U. 8S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div, Community pro 
grams for education in home and family living: brief 
description of development in four selected centers 
Home economics educ. (Mise. 2159). Mim. 19, 
The Office. Free. " 

Wallick, R. G. Variability in criteria and content o¢ 
high school social science texts in problems of oe 
mocracy and interest indices. 90p. Temple Uniy 
Teachers College. Available on exchange basis” 

Wauwatosa, Wis. Public Schools. A guide for plan- 
ning the social studies experiences of elementary 
school children. Mim. 76p. The Schools. 50¢ ° 

Wise, H. A. Motion pictures as an aid in teaching 
American history. 187p. Yale Univ. Press. $399 


(20) ART, MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Art school directory (yol, 
Barr Bldg., Wash., 


Amer. Federation of Arts. 
: 158p. The Federation, 
D: C. $1.76. 

Art education today, 1959, an annual. . . sponsored 
by members of the Fine arts staff of Teachers eol- 
lege, Columbia university. 90p. and illus. The 
College. $1.25. 

Dykema, P. W. and Cundiff, H. M. New school music 
handbook ; a guide for teaching school music espe 
cially adapted to the needs of grade teachers and 
special teachers of music in grades and junior high 
school... [Rev. ed.] 382 p. C. C. Birchard and 
Co., Boston, Mass. $3.50. 

Hartman, Gertrude and Shumaker, Ann eds. Creative 
expression: the development of children in art, mu- 
sic, literature and dramatics; ed. for the Progres- 
sive education association. 2d ed. 350p. Hale, 
Kk. M. $2.00. 

Nat. Bur. for the Advancement of Music. A _ survey 
of music materials for bands in elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools. Rev. 56p. The Bur., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 

Kinscella, H. G. and Tierney, E. M. Music in the 
small school (Small school in action ser.).  176p. 
Univ. of Neb., Teachers College and Univ. Extension 
Div. $1.75. 

*Music education in the elementary 
Calif. Dept. of Edue. $1.00. 

O’Hara, Eliot. Art teachers’ primer; forty-four assign- 
ments to art classes with eighteen blackboard dia 
grams... 180p. Minton, Blach. $2.50. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Creative 
hands and purposeful activities in the elementary 
schools, an industrial arts bulletin (Bul. 333). 61p 
The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

. Musie education in small rural schools 
(Bul. 370). 25p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribu- 
tion. 


Rafferty, Sadie. Music appreciation: an active force 
in child development (Practical problems in educ. 
no. 4). [381]p. Silver. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on art instruc- 
tion, especially helpful to teachers in smaller 
schools ; comp. by M. R. MeCabe and W. H. Gaumnitz 
(Bibliog. no. 59). 12p. The Office. Free. : 

—__————.._ Good references on music instruction, 
especially helpful to teachers in smaller schools; 
comp. by W. H. Gaumnitz and M. R. McCabe (Bib- 
liog. no. 58). 12p. The Office. Free. 

Wheelwright, L. F. An experimental study of_ the 
perceptibility and spacing of music symbols (Cont. 
to edue. no. 775). 116p. and appendix. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $1.85. 

*Winslow, L. L. The integrated school art program. 
391p. MeGraw. $3.50. 

Wright, Frances. Elementary music education ; theory 
and practice. 238p. Lymanhouse, 6544 W. Olympic 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. $2.50. 


(21) VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
A. General and Technical 


Arizona, State Bd. for Vocational Educ. Vocationa! 
education in Arizona, 1938-1939 (Bul. no. 1) 
{[47|p. The Bd. Free, Ltd. supply. ’ 

Arkansas. State Bd. of Vocational Educ. Diy. of 10 
dustrial and Distributive Educ. A manual for © 
ordinators . . . (Diversified co-operative training 
ser. bul. no. 16). 114p. The Div. : ; 

Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and Univs. Committee 
on Training for Government Service. Training ex 
tension workers for the job, by M. C. Wilson (U.S 
Dept. of agric. Extension service cir. 315). Mim 
39p. The Dept., Extension Service. Free. 


school. 152p 
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State Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Trade and In 
i Edue. Report of supervisor training con 
~> California state department of employment. 
i7p. The Bur. 
«mnion, Oo. 4. =e vocational schools of Essex 
se ounty, New Jersey; a study made under the direc- 
‘ion of the National occupational conference. 167p. 
» 4) Beebe, Director, Essex Co. Vocational Schools, 
ri of Edue., Newark, N. J. 25¢. | : ; 
ill. Citizens Schools Committee. _ Charting 
+ho course for vocational education. 70p. The 
( ‘tee. Room 1300, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chic., 
| yt) 
rinse _ F. Course-making in industrial education 
aay ce lustrial arts & vocational). Rev. ed. 2214p. The 
\uthor, 426 Ridge Ave., State College, Pa. $1.50. 
ia. State Dept. of Educ. General industrial arts 
ratory: general shop. Georgia program for the 
rovement of instruction in the public schools 
ndustrial arts bul. no. 2). 97p. The Dept. 40e. 
Georgia. Univ. Institute for the Study of Georgia 
Problems. The needs for vocational education in 
iiture in Georgia, a problem in educational re- 
careh, by O. @. Aderhold (Ga. Univ. bul. vol. 39, 
no. 5B. Monograph no. 2). Lith. 117p. The In- 
stitute. $1.50. 
inois. Bd. for Vocational Edue. The organization 
al administration of vocational agriculture in 
inois (Bul. no. 73). 67p. The Bd. Free. Ltd. 












ily. 

Jackson, D. C. Present status and trends of engi- 

“neering education in the United States. 177p. En- 

neers’ Council for Professional -Development, Com- 
mittee on Sa canines Schools, 29 W. 39th St., N. 
Cc Sie 

: ucky. Dept. of Educ. Organization and admin- 
ist on of vocational education in Kentucky (Educ. 
bul. “el 6, no. 12). 73p. The Dept. Free. 

—., Vocational education in Kentucky 
iEdue. bul. vol. 7, no. 3). p. [100-145]. The 
Dept Free. 

Kent oe Univ. Dept. of Industrial Edue. Bibliog- 
raphy of a and pamphlets for occupational train- 
ing, by T. L. Hankins. Rev. ed. Mim. 40p. The 
Dept 

Michigan. State Bd. of Control for Vocational Educ. 
Young men from Michigan farms; a study of farm- 
reared men who attended certain Michigan high 
schools which maintain departments of vocational 
agriculture, by G. P. Deyoe (Bul. no. 256). 56p. 
The Bd. Free. 

*Norton, T. L. Edueation for work (Regents’ inquiry 
into the character and cost of public edue. in the 
state of N. Y.). 263p. The Regents’ Inquiry, 
MeGraw. $2.75. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Publie Instruction. The ad- 
ministration of vocational education in Pennsylva- 
nia: policies and legislation (Bul. 201). 271p. The 
Dept. Free, Ltd. distribution. 

—. Apprentice education program and 
plan of cooperation with other agencies (Bul. 338). 
sip. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

~- a, Automotive shop construction for 
public schools (Bul. 339). 3831p. The Dept. Free. 
Ltd. distribution, 

—-——-, Aviation in Pennsylvania schools 
(Bul. 215). 3838p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribu- 
tion 

- ———. Industrial arts for secondary schools 
( Bul, 331). 175p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distri- 

ution, 

——————.. Technical and business institute edu- 
cation (Bul. 337). 48p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. 
dist ribution. 

-- Vocational agriculture in Pennsylvania 
(Bul 250). 24p. and illus. The Dept. Free. Ltd. 
( distribution, 

————————. Vocational industrial evening classes 

(Bul. 330). 47p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. dis- 
tribution. 

Spencer, F. H. A report on technical education in 
Australia and New Zealand. 160p. Carnegie Corp. 
of N. Y. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Stanchak, E. M. How to teach beauty culture; for 
the vocational instructor of cosmotology. Lith. 
a Re Author, 366 S. River St., Wilkes-Barre, 
a. $4.00. 

U. S. Dept. of Labor. Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship. The apprentice and the school; published 
in cooperation with the U. 8S. Office of edue. (Bul. 

no. 27). 12p. Supt. of Doe. 10c. 

U.S. Nat. Youth Administration, Ohio. A power sew- 
ing machine work project; its development and 
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evaluation, by Annie Lockett and Alice Bateman 
(Evaluation studies report, no. 7). Mim. 40p. and 
appendix. NYA, Clinton Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
Free. Ltd. supply. 

U. S. Oftice of Educ. Correlation of vocational re- 
habilitation with the American red cross (Misc. 
er Mim. 19p. The Office. Free. 

U. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Digest of annual 
iain of state boards for vocational education to 
the Office of education, Vocational division; fiscal 
year ended June 30, 19388 (Mise. no. 2193). Mim 
95p. and tables. The Div. Free. 

—_————_—-—. Discovering occupational opportunities 
for young men in farming, by J. W. Hatch (Mono- 
graph no. 20). 9p. Supt. of Doe. 5e. 

—_——_—_—_—_———. Farm forestry ... by W. A. Ross and 
W. R. Mattoon (Bul. no. 196, Agric. ser, no. 52). 
63p. Supt. of Doe. 15e. 

os Instruction in poultry in secondary 
schools (Leaflet no. 6). 18p. Supt. of Doe. 5e. 

—_——————.__ Related instruction for plumber ap- 
prentices, by R. W. Hambrook (Bul. no. 200, Trade 
and industrial ser. no. 58). 87p. Supt. of Doe. 
15¢. 

————————. . Vocational training for firemen; a 
brief discussion of the problem with suggestions con- 
cerning the further development of training pro 
grams, by Frank Cushman (Bul. no. 199, Trade and 
industrial ser. no. 57). 3836p. Supt. of Doe. 10e. 





B. Business Education 


Amer. Council on Educ. Business education at the 
college level (Studies, ser. 1, Reports of committees 
of the council, vol. 3, no. 7). 30p. The Council. 


Blanchard, C. I. Twenty shortcuts to shorthand 
speed. 100p. Gregg. $1.00. 

Brock, Ethel. A history of high school bookkeeping 
objectives (Monograph 47). 19p. South-Western 
Pub. Free. 

Chicago. Univ. Conference on Business Educ. Busi 
ness education in school situations; proceedings. 
Lith. 36p. Univ. of Chie. Press. 50¢e. 

Commercial Educ. Assn. of the City of New York and 
Vicinity. Ninth yearbook ; ed. by B. F. Davis. 1939. 
N. Y. Univ. Bookstore. 2pts. Achievement in com- 
mercial education ; contributions of research. 108p. 
13 .25. Highlights in commercial education. 185p. 

25. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Assn. The improve- 
ment of classroom teaching in business education; 
twelfth yearbook. 384p. The Assn. $2.50. 

Haynes, B. R. and Humphrey, C. W. Research applied 
to business education. 218p. Gregg. $2.00. 

Iowa. State Teachers College; Cedar Falls. Bur. of 
Research. A survey of commercial education in the 
public schools of Iowa... prepared by L. 
Douglas and R. O. Skar (Research report no. 34). 
20p. The Bur. Free. Ltd. supply. 

Matherly, W. J. Business education in the anaing 
South. 342p. Univ. of N. C. Press. $3.00 

Nat. Assn. of Commercial Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions. State certification of teachers of business 
education, by Ann Brewington and Evelyn Berg 
(Bul. No. 16). 3831p. The Assn. Free. 

oO State university programs for prepa- 
ration of business teachers as compared with pro- 
grams for home economics, English, and_ social 
science teachers, by R. N. Tarkington (Bul. no. 18). 
[36]p. The Assn. Free. 

Nat. Commercial Teachers Federation. National busi- 
ness education outlook: indices of good teaching; 
fifth yearbook. 359p. The Federation. $2.50. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. The ad- 
ministration and organization of the distributive 
education program (Bul. 270). 17p. The Dept. 
Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Selby, P. O. comp. Index to collegiate business edu- 
eation; a comprehensive bibliography covering the 
years 1929 to 1938 inclusive. Mim. 39p. Research 
Press, 611 Harrison St., Kirksville, Mo. 53c. 

——————._ Index to the teaching of bookkeeping 
and accounting, a ten-year bibliography, 1929-1938. 
44p. Research Press, 611 Harrison St., Kirksville, 
Mo. 53ce. 

——_—_—_—_————.._ Index to the teaehing of business law 
192 9 1939. 71p. Research Press, 611 Harrison St., 
Kirksville, Mo. 

——_——__—_—_——.._ Index to the teaching of general busi- 
ness 1929-1938... 48p. Research Press, 611 
Harrison St., Kirksville, Mo.  35e. 

Southern Business Educ. Assn. Improvement of busi- 
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eurriculum 
Lawrence. 
Lexington, 


ness education in the South through 
revision; first yearbook; ed. by A. J. 
120p. H. P. Guy, Secy., Univ. of Ky., 
Ky. $1.00. 

A survey of needs and trends in bookkeeping (Mono- 
graph 46). 14p. South-Western Pub. Free. 

*Tonne, H. A. Business education, basic principles 
and trends. 344p. Gregg. $2.00. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Conference of state directors, 
state supervisors and members of teacher-training 
staffs in distributive education, North Atlantic re- 
gion. Business education service (Mise. 2224). 
Mim. 24p. The Office. Free. 

——_——————. Preliminary bibliography of current 
periodicals, quarterlies, yearbooks, and bulletins in 
business education with annotations, excerpts, re- 
views and index (Mise. 2221). Mim. 33p. The 
Office. Free, 


S. Office of Educ. Conference top- 


Vocational Div. 


ics for the retail grocery business, rewritten and 


Kyker (Bul. no. 


and B. F. 
138p. Supt. of 


11). 


Haas 
ser, no, 


revised by K. B. 
198, Business educ. 
Doc. 20¢e. 
Walters, R. 
jects (Monograph 
ree. 
Woodside, (. W. 
raphy of tests 
(Monograph 42). 


teaching commercial sub- 


G. Methods of 
3832p. South-Western Pub. 


43). 
Bibliog- 
subjects 
Free. 


Wanous, S. J. comps. 
testing in business 
South-Western Pub. 


and 

and 
SOp. 

CC. Home Economics 

Next steps in consumer 

National conference on 

189p. The Insti- 


Institute for Consumer Educ. 
education; proceedings of a 
consumer education 1939. 
tute, Stephens College. $1.00. 

Mann, G. C._ Bibliography on 
sponsored by Foundation for 
286p. Harper. $4.00. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Education 
for homemaking; suggestions for developing pro- 
grams and materials of instruction in homemaking 
(Bul. 820), 60p. and plans. The Dept. Free. 
Ltd. distribution. 

—_—____—-, Homemaking 

homemaking education (Bul, 322). 
Free, Ltd. distribution. 

Pollard, L. B Adult education in homemaking. 
Wiley. $2.50. 

Spafford, Ivol and others. Home 
eral education at the secondary level. 
$1.25. 

Toledo, Ohio, Publie Schools. 
family life education 
Schools, Family Life Edue. 

1. S. Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Div. Materials for consumer edu- 
cation, a selected bibliography (No. CS—61  rev.). 
21Ip. The Div. Free. 

’, S. Office of Edue. Illustrations of cooperation in 
home economics programs (Mise. 2220—-Rev.). 
Mim. 28p. The Office. Free. 

. S. Office of Edue. Vocational Div. Community 
programs for education in home and family living; 
brief description of development in four selected 
centers. Home economies edue. (Mise. 2159). Mim. 
12p. The Office. Free. 

—_——————. Family income distribution as a guide 
in planning home economies teaching programs . 
(Mise. 2230-2, Home economics educ. service, Socio- 
economic research abstract ser.). Lith. 3838p. The 
Office. Free. 

in home economics 

Ilome economics educ. 

search abstract ser.). 

Free. 

maries and 

of interest in 

2230-1—B, Home 

economic research 

Office. Free. 


education ; 
education. 


consumer 
consumer 


their use in 


cottages ; 
The Dept. 


42p. 
272p. 


economics in gen- 
82p. Burgess. 


The status of home and 
Mim. 72p. The 


Social and economic information, needs 
education (Mise. 2230—-1-—A, 
service, Socioeconomic re- 
Lith. 12p. The Office. 


of reports, abstracts, sum- 
socioeconomic research 
home economies education (Mise. 
economics educ. service, Socio- 
abstract ser.). Lith. 23p. The 


Sources 
news notes on 


teaching of certain aspects of 
the homemaking program in 
compilation of materials 
education (Misc. 
Free. 


——. The 
development in 
secondary school: a 
states. Home economics 
Mim. 40p. The Office. 


(22) GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 

(SEE ALSO YOUTH STUDIES) 

Edue. Educational 

by H. D. Bragdon 


child 
the 
from 
2126). 


counseling of 


Council on 
and others 


students, 


Amer. 
college 
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pamnlehes Occupational 
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personnel work, yol 
50e. j 
orientation of college 

W. H. Cowley, Robert Hoppock anq 

(Studies, ser. 6, Student person. 

vol. 3, no. 2). 74p. The Council. 59> 

Amer, Educ. Research Assn, Pupil personnel, guidances 
and counseling (Rev. of edue. research, vol, 9 so 
2). p. 143-252. The Assn. $1.00. a 

Beatty, J. D. Personnel enhancement in schoo! ang 
industry. [24]p. Pittsburgh Personnel Assn., (ar. 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.’ 50, 

Bell, H. M. The theory and practice of personal couy 
seling, with special reference to the adjustment i 
ventory. Rey. ed. Lith. 1677p. Stanford Uniy 
Press. 20. 

Cole, R. C. An evaluation of the vocational guidance 
program in the Worcester boys’ club. Mim. 98p 
Worcester Boys’ Club, Worcester, Mass. $1.00. — 

Confrey, Burton. Educational and vocational super 
vision for Catholic schools. 3807p. Magnifica: 
Press, Manchester, N. H. $2.00. ; 

Culbert, J. F. and Smith, H. R. Counseling young 
workers. 2142p. Vocational Service for Juniors, OF 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. $1.75. 

Erickson, C. E. and Hamrin, S. A. 
for teachers. 117p. MeKnight. $1.00. 

*Hamrin, S. A. and Erickson, C. E. Guidance in the 
secondary school. 465p. Appleton-Century. $2.75 

Heaton, K. L. and Weedon, Vivian. The failing sty- 
dent ; a study of academic failure and the implica- 
tion for education. 286p. Univ. of Chic, Press 
$2.50. 

Leonard, Maria. 
ers of youth. 
Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wis. $1.00. 

McCracken, C. C. and others. A survey of student 
personnel services in fifty colleges ... Pt. 1, Pre 
college guidance. Mim. 51p. The Author, 822 
Witherspoon Bldg., Phila., Pa. 50e. 

Messick, J. D. Personality and character develop- 
ment. 192p. Revell. $1.50. 

Nat. Assn. of Deans of Women. Guide to guidance: 
an annotated bibliography of 1938 publications of 
interest to deans, counselors, and advisers; comp. 
by Margaret Carrigan. Mim. TOp. The Assn. 50¢ 

New Jersey. State Teachers College, Newark. Student 
personnel services in the New Jersey state teachers 
college at Newark. 65p. The College. Free. 

New York State Assn. of Deans. The continuity of 
guidance; its function in education as related to 
the growth of the individual. 101p. International 
Textbook. $1.25. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Suggestions 
for developing guidance practices in secondary 
schools; a handbook for guidance teachers and 
counselors (Bul. 300). 157p. The Dept. Free 
Ltd. distribution. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Junior Employment Service. How 
fare Philadelphia public school graduates.  22p. and 
eharts. Junior Employment Service, Administration 
Bldg., Parkway at 21st St., Phila., Pa. Free. Ltd 
supply. 

Purdue Univ. Div. of Edue. Reference. Guidance in 
the secondary schools of Indiana, by Hilda Schwehn, 
H. H. Remmers and L. D. Whisler (Studies in higher 
educ. 36). 28p. The Univ. 30c. 

Roemer, Joseph and Hoover, Oliver. The dean of boys 
in high school ; his qualifications and functions. 94p 
Amer. Bk. $1.00. ; 

Rulon, P. J. and Blanton, R. J. An occupational classi 
fication for research workers; college graduates— 
men. 47p. Harvard Univ., School of Educ, — 50c 

Science Research Associates. Methods and techniques 
for using occupational information in English classes 
(Basie occupational plans no. 2). Mim, 31p,__ The 
Associates, 600 S. Michigan Ave.. Chiec., Ill, $1.00 

Slavson, S. R. Character education in a democracy 
226p. Assn. Press. $2.50. ‘ ; 

Soll, H. P. Student counseling at the University 0! 
Minnesota. unp. Univ. of Minn. Press. Free. Ltd 
distribution. 

South, BE. B. 
ments and guidance. 
$1.00. 


(Studies, ser. 6, Student ® 
no. 1). 61lp. The Council. bi 
students, by 
E. G. Williamson 
nel work, ¢ 


Guidance manual 


Chaperon and house mother, build- 
George Banta Pub. Co., 450 


A dictionary of terms used in measure 
88p. Psychological Corp 


Tanneyhill, Ann comp. Vocational guidance bibliog 
raphy. 8th ed. Mim. 29p. Nat. Urban League 
Dept. of Industrial Relations, 1133 Broadway, N.Y.‘ 
25e. eine 

Texas Commission on Coordination in Educ. Individual 
guidance and mental health, by H. T. Manuel (Re- 
search bul. no. 10). Lith. 39p. | The Commission 
Univ. Station, Austin, Tex. Single copy. free. 

Toledo, Ohio. Public Schools. <A pupil guidance Pre 
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n: a preliminary study by teacher committees. 
tim. unp. The Schools. Free, Ltd. supply. 
Traxler, A. E. ed. Guidance in public secondary 
aii a report of the public school demonstration 
+ in edueational guidance (Edue. records bul. 
“oxy, 9329p. Educ. Reeords Bur. $2.50; $2.00 
Clinical organization for child 


Oftice of Edue. 
v8 a (Bul. 1939, no. 15). 


nidance Within the schools 
Ren Supt. of Doe. 20e. , f 
—_. Individual guidance in a CCC camp ; 
rs effect upon participation and quality a work in 
volunts iry educational program (Bul. 19389, no, 7). 
yp, Supt. of Doc. 100. 

: —__.._ Public high schools having counselors 
‘nd guidance officers, by W. J. Greenleaf and R. E. 
L waster (Mise. 2: 267). Lith. 3539p. The Office. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Vocational Div. Guidance pro- 
erams for rural high schools, by P. W. Chapman. 
Occ upational information and guidance service (Mise. 
196) Vim. 60p. The Div. Free. 
aah Minimum essentials of the individual 
inventory in guidance, by G. M. Ruch and David 
Seg Occupational information and guidance ser- 
vice (Mise. 2160). Mim. 112p. The Div. Free. 
*Williamson, E. G. How to counsel students; a 
anual of techniques for clinical counselors. 562p. 
Meg ay $3.75. 
Wolf, R Jr. Differential forecasts of achievement 
and a ir use in educational counseling (Psychologi- 
i} monographs, vol. 51, no. 1). 53p. Amer, Psy- 
Apply. 


Segel 


a logical Assn. 


23) HEALTH, SAFETY AND PHYS 
EDUCATION 


Adams, Thurston. Motion pictures in physical edu- 
cation: teaching the tennis serve with school-made 
films. 57p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 90c, 

Amer, Assn. for Health, Physic al Edue. and Recreation. 
Nat. Section on Women’s Athletics. Committee on 
Program Content. Special events in the physical 
edu ation program ; suggested organization and 
sample programs for assemblies, demonstrations and 
other feature events. 4383p. The Assn.  50c. 

Amet Assn. for Health, Physical Edue. and Recrea- 
tion. Nat. Seetion on Women’s Athletics. Motion Pic- 
ture Committee. Motion pictures in sports, a_bib- 
liography and film list; comp. by E. M. Dear, L. J. 
Kjellstrom and J. E. Turnbull. 34p. The Com 
mittee 25e. 

Beall, Blizabeth. The relation of various anthropo- 
metric measurements of selected college women to 
success in certain i ae al activities (Cont. to educ. 
no. 774). 6S8p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 
$1.60, 

Bingham, N. E. Teaching nutrition in biology classes ; 
an experimental investigation of high school biology 
pupils in their study of the relation of food to phys- 
ical well-being (Cont. to educ. no. 772). 117p. 
Columbia Univ., Teae a College. 

Diehl, H. S. and Shepard, E. The health of college 
students; a report to the American youth commis- 
sion. 169p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1.50. 

Florida. State Dept. of Educ. and State Bd. of "Health. 

lans for Florida’s sehool health program, prepared 
in collaboration with the Child health committee of 
the Florida medical association and other interested 
agencies (Fla. program for the improvement of 
schools bul. no. 4). 91p.. The Dept. 25e. 

Forsythe, C. EE. The administration of aah school 
athletics. 4138p. Prentice-Hall. $2.06 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Libr: iry guide 
to physical education, by H. W. Flack (Peabody 


SICAL 





— to librarianship no. 7). unp. Peabody Col- 
ce Bookstore. 25e. 
Halclet Ek. L. Boxing in education. Mim. 1938p. 
9 OF 


Burgess, 

Hamon, R. L. Playgrounds. 11p. 
College, Interstate School _— Service. Free. 

Hill, F. kb. Edueating for health; a study of pro- 
grams for adults (Studies . the social significance 
of adult educ. in the U. S. no. 15). 224p. Amer. 
Assn. for Adult Edue. $1.25. 

Hinman, Strong. Physical education in the elemen- 
tary grades. 523 p. Prentice-Hall. $2.00. 

Hiscock, I. V. and others. Ways to community health 
education. 3806p. _ Commonwealth Fund. $3.00. 

Houston, R. E. Modern trends in physical education 
facilities for college women. 198p. Barnes, A. S. 

0 

*Luehring, F. W. Swimming pool standards. 273p. 

: jarnes, A. S. $5.00. 

McCloy, C. H. Tests and measurements in health 
and physical education. 392p. Crofts. $3.00. 


Parad 


George Peabody 
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*Mitchell, 
$2.00. 


E. 





Db. Intramural sports. 324p. Barnes. 


Nat. Edue. Assn. Research Div. Safety and safety 
education an annotated bibliography. O4p. The 
a 2de 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Div. Safety Educ. Projects 


Checklist of safety and safety education. 30p. The 
Assn. 25c. 
Nat. Safety 


Council. Edue. Div. Safety education 
methods : 


elementary school. 95p. — The Div. 50e. 
. Safety education in the rural school. 
5d5p. The Div. = 35e. 


Selected safety publications of city 

departments of education (Educ. memo. no. 5) 
Vim. 23p. The Div. 

Owen, M. E. ed. Health activities for all grades 


96p. Owen.  50c. 


Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. The con 


duct of elementary physical education (Bul. 310). 
216p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 
Health service in education (Bul. 


312). S538p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Orientation and guidance in physical 
education for eg ey schools (Bul. 311). 158p. 
The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 


Education for traftie safety (Bul. 390). 
23p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 
Rath, Emil. The eo dance in education. Mim. 
50p. Burgess. $1.25 
Rathbone, J. L. Corrective physical education. 2d 
ed. rev. 3805p. Saunders. $2.50. 





Hf 
Sports for the handicapped. 
$2.75. 
Sports educ: aa 


*Stafford, G. T. 
Prentice-Hall. 
Staley, S. C. 


S02p. 


the new curriculum 





in physical education. Barnes, A. S. $2.50. 
Turner, ¢ EK. Principles ot i alth education. 2d ed. 
335p. Heath. $2.00. 


Williams, J. F. and Brownell, Cc. L. The administra 
tion of health and Ren al edueation. 2d ed. rey 
634p. Saunders. 3.00. 


(24) SPECIAL a ATION Na EXCEPTIONAL 
HILDREN 

Goldstein, M. A. T tc acoustic method for the train- 
ing of the deaf and hard of hearing child. 246p. 
id Press, 4574 W. Papin St., St. Louis, 
Mo. $3.00 

Ohio. State Dept. of Edue. Bur. of Vocational Rehabi 
litation. Vocational rehabilitation for physically 
disabled in Ohio. 57p. The Bur. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Publie Instruction. Meeting 
the needs of the mentally retarded (Bul. no. 420). 
158p. and plans. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

*Rogers, C. RR. The clinical treatment of the problem 
child. 3893p. Houghton. $3.00. 

*Stafford, G. T. Sports for the handicapped. 
Prentice-Hall. $2.75 trade; $2.00 sehool. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Hospital schools in the United 
States, by C. L. Matheison (Bul. 1938, no. 17). 7p. 
Supt. of Doc.  15e. 

Welch, F. L. Adjustment problems of girls in a spe 
cial high school (Ore. state college thesis ser. no. 9). 
Mim. 48p. Ore. State System of Higher Educ. 25e. 

Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. Child Research Clinic 
“The challenge of progressive education”; proceed 
ings of the fourth Conference on education and the 
exceptional child ... 69p. The Clinic. Free. 

Modern science and the exceptional 

child ; proceedings of the fifth Institute on the ex 

ceptional child 1988. 5ip. The Clinic. Free. 

— - Principles of teaching exceptional 

children in the elementary schools, by Ruth Han 
kins (vol. 38, no. 1). 21p. The Schools. Free. 


(25) EDUCATION IN CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Amer. Prison Assn. Committee on Edue. 
education today; first yearbook.  37S8p. 
mittee, 135 FE. 15th St., N. Y¥. CC. $1.00. 

Kendall, G. M. The organization and teaching of 
social and economic studies in correctional institu 
tions. 159p. Columbia Uniy., Teachers College. 
$1.85. 

*Wallack, W. M., Kendall, G. M. and Briggs, H. L. 
Education within prison walls. 187p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers College. $2.25. 


(26) RURAL EDUCATION 


3802p. 





Correctional 
The com 


*Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Schools in 
small Cae orl seventeenth yearbook. 608p. 
The Assn. 2.00. 

Clapp, E. R. yo schools in action. 429p. 


Viking. $3.75. ; ) 
Clemson Agricultural College. South Carolina Agri 
cultural Experiment Station. An analytical study 
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f a rural school area, by H. L. Fulmer (Bul. no. 

7 TOp. The Station. Free. 

George Peabody College of Teachers. Div. of Surveys 
and Field Studies. Selected references on rural ele- 
mentary schools (Special study of rural elementary 
schools of the South sponsored by the Julius Rosen- 
wald fund). Mim. 4383p. The Div. Free. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Committee on the Economie Status of 
the Rural Teacher. Teachers in rural communities. 
127p. The Committee.  50c. 


Nat. Edue. Assn. Dept. of Rural Edue. Community re- 


sources in rural schools; yearbook 1939. 109p. The 
Dept. 50c. 
Nat. Educ. Assn. Educ. Policies Commission. Educa- 


tional policies for rural America. 19p. The Assn. 


ree. 


Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Div. ‘The rural teacher’s 
economic status (Bul. vol. 17, no. 1). 61p. The 
Assn. 25¢c. 


Nat. Safety Council. Educ. Div. Safety education in 
the rural school. 55p. The Div. 35ec. 
Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. 
portunities of small rural schools (Bul. 

The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 
Tape, H. A. Factors affecting turnover of teachers of 
(Cont. to 


Special op- 
230). Q97p. 


the one-room rural schools of Michigan 
eduec. no. 773 85p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
College. $1.60 


Economie status of rural teach- 

ers, by W. H. Gaumnitz. Project in research in uni- 

versities (Bul. 1937, no. 13). 5656p. Supt. of Doce. 

10¢ 

(27) NEGRO EDUCATION 

Negro education in Alabama; a study in 
cotton and steel (Susan Clover Rosenberger prize 
essay, 1937, the Univ. of Chic.). 3858p. Associated 
Pubs. Inc., 1538 9th St. N.W., Wash., D. C. $3.00. 

MecCuiston, Fred. Graduate instruction for negroes in 
the United States (Cont. to educ. no, 255).  172p. 
George Peabody College, Div. of Surveys and Field 
Studies. $1.50; 75e¢ pa. 

Newbold, N. C. ed. Five North Carolina negro edu- 
eators. 142p. Univ. of N. C. Press. q 

Texas. Prairie View State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, Hempstead. The negro church in Texas as an 
educational agency ; proceedings of the tenth educa- 
tional conference ; ed. by J. B. Cade and W. R. Harri- 
son (Bul. vol. 31, no. 1). 9383p. The College. Free. 

J. S. Advisory Committee on Edue. Special problems 

of negro education, by D. A. Wilkerson (Staff study 

no. 12). 1711p. Supt. of Doc. 25c. 

S. Office of Educ. Statistics of the education of 

negroes, 1933-34 and 1935-36, by D. T. Blose and 

Ambrose Caliver (Bul. 1938, no. 13). 67p. Supt. 

of Doe. 10¢. 

West Virginia State College. Research Council. Psy- 
chology in negro institutions, by H. G. Canady (Cont. 
no. 1, bul. ser. 26, no. 3). 24p. The Council. Free, 


EDUCATION BY CORRESPONDENCE 
Supervised correspondence study for 
3803p. International Text- 


Bond, H. M. 


os 


~_ 


(28) 

Mitchell, S. C. 
individual pupil needs. 
book. $2.50. 

Montana. State Dept. of Educ. Supervised correspon- 
dence study, by R. C. Haight. S87p. The Dept. 

Perham, P. D-B. Teaching of correspondence; an an- 
notated bibliography. Mim. 106p. Calif. State 
Dept. of Edue. Correspondence Extension Service. 
Free. Ltd, distribution. 


(29) HIGHER EDUCATION 
(SEE ALSO SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES AND 
EDUCATIONAL HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY) 


Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Registrars. Committee on Sne- 
cial Projects. Tenth annual report: enrolments in 
and degrees conferred by member institutions. Lith. 
43p. The Committee. $1.00. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Coordination of accrediting 
activities ; a summary of proceedings of a conference 
on accrediting attended by representatives of ac- 
crediting associations and others . .. (Studies ser. 
1, Reports of committees of the council, vol. 3, no. 
9). 49p. The Council. 40c. 

— . Funds subject to annuity agreements 
(Studies, ser. 3, Financial advisory service, vol. 3, 
no. 15). [33]p. The Council. 25e. 

Arnett, Trevor. Trends in current receipts and ex- 
penditures and in receipts for capital purposes of 
endowed universities and colleges, and in current 








receipts of state institutions in the United States 
from 1927-28 through 1936-37 (Occasional papers 
General Educ. Bd. 


no.-12). 158p. Free. 
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————————. Trends in tuition fees in state and ep 
dowed colleges and universities in the United Stato. 
from 1928-29 through 1936-37 (Occasiona] papers 
no. 11). 1138p. General Educ. Bd. Free. 

Atkinson, Carroll. . . True confessions of a Php 
89p. _Edinboro Educ. Press, Edinboro, Pa. 50c¢. — 

Bixler, R. W. Institution-faculty relations in the col- 
lege of integrity. 178p. Columbia Univ., Teachors 
College. $2.25. ms 

Buswell, G. T. Remedial reading at the college anj 
adult levels: an experimental study (Supp. edue 
monographs no. 50). 72p. Univ. of Chic., Dept, of 
Edue. $1.00. ; 

*Butts, R. F. 
conceptions and current proposals. 
$3.00. 

*Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach. 
ing. Studies in early graduate education: the Johns 
Hopkins, Clark university, the University of Chicago 
by W. C. Ryan (Bul. no, 30). 167p. The Founda. 
tion. Free. 

Carpenter, W. W. Organization and administration of 
the junior college. Mim. 103p. Lucas Bros. $1.25, 

Coffman, L. D. Freedom through education, 56p 
Univ. of Minn. Apply. 

Colvert, C. C. The public junior college curriculum, 
an analysis. 177p. La. State Univ. Press. $2.95 
$1.75 pa. 

Davis, Wayne. How to choose a junior college: a 
directory for students, parents, and educators. 249p 
Harper. $2.50. 

Diehl, H. S. and Shepard, C. E. The health of college 
students; a report to the American youth commis- 
sion. 169p. Amer. Council on Edue. $1.50. 

Fitzpatrick, E. A. and Dominic, Sister Mary eds. The 
autobiography of a college, by the president, faculty. 
and students of Mount Mary college, Milwaukee, Wis 


The college charts its course ; histories) 
464p. McGraw 


dy 


consin. 2271p. Bruce. k 

Hale, L. B. and others. From school to college: a 
study of the transition experience; ed. by Hugh 
Hartshorne (Yale studies in religious eduec. 11) 
446p. Yale Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Hamlin, P. M. Legal education in colonial New York. 
262p. N. Y. U. Law Quarterly Review. $4.50. 


Holmes, Lulu. A history of the position of dean of 
women in a selected group of co-educational colleges 
and universities in the United States (Cont. to educ 
no. 767). 141p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College 
$1.60. 

Leacock, Stephen. Too much college, or education eat 
ing up life; with kindred essays in education and 
humor. 255p. Dodd. $2.00. 

Lunden, W. A. The dynamics of higher education 
Pittsburgh Printing Co., 530 Fernando St., Uptown 
Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 25. 

McCuiston, Fred. rraduate instruction for negroes in 
the United States (Cont. to eduec. no 255). 172) 
George Peabody. College, Div. of Surveys and Field 
Studies. $1.50; 7T5e na. 

Michigan. Univ. School of Business Administration 
Bur. of Business Research. The housing status of 
married students at the University of Michigan, by 
R. U. Ratcliff (Report no. 2). Mim. 44p. The Bur 

Minnesota. Univ. General College. Report on problems 
and progress of the General college. Mim. 31%) 
The College. $1.50 (plus 25c postage). 

*Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. General educa 
tion in the American college; thirty-eighth yearbook 
Pt. 2. [416]p. Public School. $2.75; $2.00 pa 

Nat. Society of College Teachers of Educ. The study 
of college instruction ; yearbook 27. 314p. Univ. of 
Chie. Press. $1.50. 

New York (State) Univ. The state and higher educa 
tion, by H. H. Horner (Bul. no. 1162). 36p. The 
Univ. 15e. : 

— Subject requirements for matriculation 

in colleges and universities of New York state (Bul 
no. 1156). 46p. The Univ. 10c. 

Northern Baptist Convention. Bd. of Educ. A study of 
Shurtleff college, Alton, Illinois, with particular ref 
erence to its financial status . .. by a committee 
consisting of G. O. Johnson, D. B. Stuit and T. ‘ 
Holy, Mim. 52p. The College. Free. _ 

Pipkin, C. W. Graduate work in the south. 47p. The 
Author, La. State Univ., Graduate School. x 

Report on some problems of personnel in the faculty ol 
arts and sciences, by a special committee appointe’ 
by the president of Harvard university. 165p. Har 
vard Univ. Press. Free. over 

Russell, J. D. ed. The outlook for higher education 
proceedings of the Institute for administrative of: 
cers of higher institutions (vol. 11). Lith. 90? 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.00. : 

Schneider, Franz. Students examine their professors; 
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<tydent-reaction plan at work. 32p.  Pestalozzi 
. a Berkeley Calif. me ; : 
tL. M. and Pe hrson, G. Survey of university 
»duates employed in pat service, 1928 to 

Joa9. 40p. Univ. of Minn., Public Administration 

ning Center. 

S "Advisory Committee on Edue. The land-grant 

vos. by G, A. Works and Barton Morgan (Staff 
“indy no, 10). 141p. Supt.of Doc 25¢ 

I < Office of Edue. Accredited higher institutions 
1938 (Bul. 1938, no. 16). 212p. Supt. of Doe. 


_ Economie status of college alumni, by 
w. J. G sreenle: af. Project in research in universities 
Bul. 1937, no. 10). 207p. Supt. of Doc.  25c. 
phe graduate school in American de- 
acy, by Isaiah Bowman (Bul. 1939, no. 10). 
TO} Supt. of Doe. 15¢e. 
-. Higher educational institutions in the 
scheme of state government, by J. H. McNeely (Bul. 


1939, no. 3). 108p. _ Supt. of oe 15e. 

U. S. Women’s Bur. Economic status of university 
women in the U. 8S, A., by S. M. ‘Kisgubers (Bul, no. 
17 70p. Supt. of Doe. 15e. 

(30) ADULT EDUCATION 


\dam, T. R. The museum and popular culture (Stud- 
ies in the social significance of adult educ. in the 
U.S. no. 14). 177p. Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. 
S100 

Adult Edue. Council of Metropolitan Cincinnati. Five 
year report (incorporating 1938-1939 annual report). 

Op. The Council, Public Library Bldg., 629 Vine 

St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Free. 


\fliliated Schools for Workers, Inc. Workers’ educa- 


through action (Scrapbook vol. 1, no. 6) 43p. 
The Schools, 302 E. 35th St., N. ¥. C. 28e. 
Lib. Assn. Books for adult beginners ; comp. 





the ste iff of the Readers’ bureau of the Cincinnati 
lic library... 64p. The Assn. 65c. 
G. T. Remedial reading at the college and 
1 levels: an experimental study (Supp. edue. 
monographs no. 50). 72p. Univ. of Chic., Dept. 
of Edue. $1.00. 
*( ellor, John ed. Helping adults to learn: the 
library in action. 296p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $3.00. 
*Coady, M. M. Masters of their own destiny; the 
study of the Antigonish movement of adult educa- 
170p. Harper. 








nm through economie cooperation. 
$2? a 
Davis, E. A. and MeGinnis, Esther. Parent educa- 
tion: a survey of the Minnesota program (Minn. 
Univ. Institute of child welfare, monograph ser. no. 
17) 153p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $2.50. 
Gruenberg, S. M. The use of the radio in parent edu- 


tion... 95p. Univ. of Chic. Press. 75c. 
H ae Educating for health; a study of pro- 
crams for adults (Studies in the social significance 


of adult edue. in the U. S. no. 15). 224p. Amer. 


Assn. for Adult Edue. $1.25. 
Hiscock, I. V. and others. Ways to community health 
education. 3806p. Commonwealth Fund. $3.00. 


Lighty, Margaret and Bowman, L. E. Parenthood in 
1 demoeraey ; the origin and history of a large urban 
federation of parents and an interpretive analysis of 
its objectives and methods in education and organi- 
ation for family life in a democratie society. 256p. 
Robe ». Simon Beemerial Foundation, 152 W. 42d 
St. N.Y. CC. @RGG 

Linde nberg, S. J. Supervision in social group work. 
141p Assn. Press. $1.50. 

Lord, Russell. The agrarian revival; a study of agri- 
cultural extension (Studies in the social significance 
of adult eduec. in the U. S. no. 17). 236p. Amer. 
\ssn for Adult Edue. $1.50. 

Meland, B. E The church 





and adult education 


(Studies in the social significance of adult educ. in 
t i 


Edue 


S. no. 16). 114p. 
$1.00. 


an. State Bd. of Control for Vocational Educ. 


Amer. Assn, for Adult 






‘eport of conference for camp educational advisers ; 
Civilian conservation corps, Sixth corps area; Col- 
lege camp, Wisconsin, Aug. 8-13, 1938 (Bul. no. 
= rigs * 65p. The Bd. Free. 


tate Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. Vocational rehabilitation for physically dis- 


abled in Ohio. 57p. The Bur. 
Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Home 
‘es for foreign-born mothers (Bul. 295).  77p. 


The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 
—~. Parent-teacher services to education: 
tten and comp. by the Federal writers’ project 


ee Bul. 16). 56p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. dis- 
ribution, 
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Pollard, 
Wiley. 356 

Stebbing, R. and Hughes, C. S. Child training and 
parent education; references to material in recent 
books. 2d ed. rev. S83p. Wilson, H. W 90c. 

Studebaker, J. W. and Williams, C. S. Forum plan 
ning handbook ; prepared for study and discussion 
for planning groups of educators and civie leaders. 
a U. S. Office of Educ. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Report on work 
Rb a conference leader training course as conducted 
at Minneapolis, Minn. August 14-25, 1939 (Misc. 

56p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Works Progress Administration. Federal Writers 
Project, New York (City). New York learns; a 
guide to the educational facilities of the metropolis 
Timielenen guide ser.). 302p. Barrows. $ 

Wechsler, David. The measurement of 

gence. 229p. Williams and Wilkins. 


L. Adult education in homentaking. 


272p. 


adult intelli 


$3.50. 


(31) AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 

Thurston. Motion pictures in physical educa- 
tion; teaching the tennis serve with school-made 
films. 57p. Columbia Univ., Teachers College. 90c. 

Advisory ewe on the Use of Motion Pictures in 
Educ. Catalog of films for classroom use. 3820p. 
ee Film Custodians, Ine., 25 W. 43d St., N. 

Cc 


Adams, 


. 50e. 
mae Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Recreation. 
Nat. Section on Women’s Athletics. Motion Picture 
Committee. Motion pictures in sports, a_ bibliog 
raphy and film list; comp. by E. M. Dear, L. J. 
Kjellstrom_and J. E. Turnbull.  34p. The Com 


mittee. 25c. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Motion Picture Project. In 
troduction to the evaluation of motion pictures in 
general education. Mim. 18p. The Council. Free. 

Atkinson, Carroll. . Development of radio educa- 
tion policies in American public school systems. 
279p. Edinboro Educ. Press, Edinboro, Pa. $1.50. 

Audio-visual Educ. Conference. Proceedings of second 
annual . . conference, sponsored by Pennsylvania 
college for women. Mim, 38p. The College. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 25c. 

Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning. Broadcast 
receivers and phonographs for classroom use. 94p. 
The Committee. Free. 

Dent, E. C. The audio-visual handbook. 
a for Visual Edue. Inc., 100 E. 
Ill. $1.50. 

Gruenberg, S. M._ The use of the radio in parent edu- 
cation... 95p. Univ. of Chic. Press. 75c. 

Minmaeete Educ. Assn. Northeast Div. Visual 
Section. Visual education; list of free 
recommended literature. Mim. [31]p 
Smith, High School, Hibbing, Minn. 10c. 

Nat. Assn. of Broadcasters. How to use radio in the 
classroom, by a committee of teachers and radio 
educators . . . Ohio state university . unp. The 
Assn., 1626 K St. N.W., Wash., D. C.  5e. 

Nat. Broadcasting Co. How schools can 
(vol. 2). unp. The Co. Free. 

Ohio State Univ. Agricultural Educ. 
their place in the vocational 
by C. S. Hutchison. Mim. 9p. 
Univ., Dept. of Agric. Free. 

Ohio State Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. Proceed- 
ings of a conference on the educational production 


2111p. _ So- 
Ohio St., Chic., 


Educ. 
films and 
‘ I 


use radio 
_ Visual aids and 
agriculture program, 
and appendix. The 


of motion pictures. Mim. 120p. The Bur. $1.25. 

Oklahoma, Univ. Extension Div. Visual Edue. Dept. 
excerpts from a conference on visual education. 
Mim. 31p. The Dept. Free. 


“One thousand and one:” the blue book of non-theatri- 
eal films. 15th ed. 12 re: Educ. Screen, Inec., 64 
E. Lake St., Chie., TH. de 


Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Radio in 


education ; comp. and written by the Federal writ 
ers’ project 47p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. dis- 
tribution. 

—_—___————_—~—. Techniques of visual-sensory aids (Bul. 
509). 62p. The Dept. Free. Ltd. distribution. 
Sarnoff, David. Radio and education. 27p. Radio 
Corp. of Amer., Dept. of Information, 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, N. Y. C. Free. 


South Dakota. State Dept. of Public Instruction. Vis- 
ual aids for the elementary schools of South Dakota, 
prepared by L. Spilde. 3ip. The Dept. _ Free. 

Stewart, Irwin ed. Local broadcasts to schools. 239p. 
Univ. of Chie. Press. $2.00. 

Tyler, T. F. Syllabus and reference list for a course 
in radio for teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors. Mim.  33p. Nat. Committee .. Educ. by 
Radio, Room 308, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references ty visual aids 
in education, research studies ; comp. by C F. Hoban 
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and M. R. McCabe (Bibliog. no. 35). 19p. The 
Office. l’ree, 

. Ultra-high frequency educational broad- 
casting stations. Vim. 1101p. The Office. Free. 

Washington, Univ. Extension Div. The educational 
aims and practices of the National and Columbia 
broadcasting system, by W. W. Bird (Bul. no. 10). 
82p. The Div. 50c. 

Wise, H. A. Motion pictures as an aid in teaching 
American history. 187p. Yale Univ. Press. $3.00. 

Wood Co. Ohio. Schools. A study of visual instruction 
for the Wood county schools ... Mim. 132p. 
C. S. Harkness, Co. Supt. of Schools, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. $1.00. 

Young, Blanche comp. School radio scripts, program 
and preparation bulletins. First American collec- 
tion. Lith. 117p. The Comp., Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Schools, 410 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
$1.00. 


(82) EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND GENERAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators and Research 
Div. Education in lay magazines, February 1, April 
1, June 1, October 1, December 1, 1939 (Cir. nos. 2, 
4,7,9, 11). Lith. 16p; 16p; 17p; 16p; 16p. The 
Assn. 25c. ea. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Educational research; its 
nature, essential conditions and controlling concepts 
(Studies ser. 1, Reports of committees of the coun- 
cil, vol. 3, no. 10). 189p. The Council. $1.00. 


Amer, Educ. Research Assn, Psychology of learning, 
general methods of teaching, and supervision (Rev 
of edue. research, vol. 9, no. 3). p. 253-331. The 


Assn. $1.00. 

. Research on the foundations of Ameri- 
can education; official report... 215p. The 
Assn. $1.50. 

*Amer. Educ. Research Assn. and the Nat. Educ. Assn. 


Dept. of Classroom Teachers The implications of 
research for the classroom teac her; joint yearbook. 
8318p. Nat. Edue. Assn. $1.00 


Campbell, W. G. A_ form book for thesis writing. 
1283p. and table. Houghton. $1.00 

Educ. Press Assn. of Amer. America’s educational 
press; a classified list of educational publications 
issued in the United States with a limited listing of 
foreign Journals ; fifteenth yearbook. Slip. The 


Iowa. Univ. Doctoral theses in education IV, by R. 
K. Jonas, Calvin Grieder and L. A. Wagner (Studies 
in edue. vol. 10, no. 5). 7S8p. The Univ.  50c. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Research Diy. Organizations inter- 
ested in international relations (Research bul. vol. 
17, no. 4). =p. 163-217. The Div. 25c. 

Phi Delta Kappa. Alpha Sigma Chapter. Abstracts 
of theses in education, University of Denver, July 1, 
1930 to June 30, 1938 with supplemental list prior 
to July 1, 1930 (Edue. research bul. no. 1).  60p. 
The Chapter, Univ. of Denver.  50c. 

Selected references in education, 1938, reprinted from 
the School review and the Elementary school journal 
for January to December ... (Supp. educ. mono- 
graphs, no. 47). 2211p. Univ. of Chic., Dept. of 
Educ. 90¢. 

Texas. East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce. 
Graduate studies, 1939; comp. by H. M. Lafferty 
(Bul. vol. 22, no. 4). 99p. The College. Free. 

U. S. Advisory Committee on Edue. Research in the 
United States Office of education, by C. H. Judd 
(Staff study no. 19). 1383p. Supt. of Doe. 20c. 


(33) ORGANIZATION REPORTS AND 
PROCEEDINGS 

Annual reports and proceedings issued by the follow- 
ing organizations are omitted from the general list in 
order to conserve space. Proceedings and Yearbooks 
having a special theme are listed under the special 
subject. 

Price has been given when known. For addresses, 
consult the Hducational directory, 1940 (U. S. Office 
of Educ. Bul, 1940, no, 1, Pt. IV). 

Amer. Alumni Council. Report of annual conference. 
$2.00. 

Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. Annual report of the 
director. Free. 

Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Schools of Business.  Pro- 
ceedings. $1.25. 

es Assn. of School Administrators. Official report. 
1.00. 

Amer, Assn. of Teachers Colleges. Yearbook. $1.00. 








Amer. College Personnel Assn. Report of annual mee; 
ing. $1.25; $1.00 to libraries. 

Amer. Council on Educ. History and activities. Pree 

Amer. Federation of Teachers. Annual conventio; 
$1.00. ‘i 

Amer. Youth Congress. Proceedings. 20¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Edue. Yearbook.  25e. 

Assn. of Amer. Univs. Proceedings and addresses 
$1.00. id 

Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and Univs. _ Proceedings 
of annual convention. $1.00; free to edue. libraries 

Assn. of Univ. and College Business Officers. Minutes 
$1.00. 

Assn. of Urban Univs. Proceedings. $1.00. 

Belgian Amer. Educ, Foundation, Inc. Annual report 

Carnegie Corp. of N. Y. Report of the president and 
of the treasurer. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Diy, of 
Intercourse and Educ. Annual report. Free, 
College Entrance Examination Bd. Annual report of 

the executive secretary.  25¢e. 

College Physical Educ. Assn. Proceedings. $1.00 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach 
ing. Annual report. Free. 

Commonwealth Fund. Annual report of the genera} 
director. Free. 

Conference of Trustees of Colleges and Universities 
on the Responsibilities and Problems of Governing 
Boards of Educ. Institutions. Annual conference, 

Eastern Assn. of College and University Business 
Officers. Minutes. Free. Ltd. distribution. 

Eastern College Personnel Officers. Proceedings 
$1.00. 

General Educ. Bd. Annual report. Free. 

Institute of International Educ. Annual report of the 
director. 10¢c. 

Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Proceedings. 25c. 

Middle States Assn. of History and Social Science 
Teachers. Proceedings. $1.00. 

Music Teachers Nat. Assn. Proceedings. $2.50, 

Nat. Assn. of Commercial Teacher-Training Institu 
tions. Proceedings. Free. 

Nat. Assn. of Deans and Advisers of Men. Proceed 
ings. Apply. 

Nat. Assn. of Principals - Schools for Girls. Pro 
ceedings. 220p. The Assn. 

Nat. Catholic Edue. Assn. Report of the proceedings 
and addresses. $1.00. 

Nat. Collegiate Athletic Assn. Proceedings. 

Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. Proceedings 
$1.50 ; $1.00 pa. 

Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Proceed 
ings. 50e. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Proe eedings. $3.00. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of C le Teachers. Official 
report. Free. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Educ. Policies Commission. Delib 
erative committee reports. 50e. 

Nat. Graphie Arts Educ. Guild. Yearbook. — Free. 

Nat. Institutional Teacher Placement Assn. Proceed 
ings. 40c. 

Nat. Univ. Extension Assn. Proceedings. $1.00. 

New York Society for the Experimental Study of Educ 
Yearbook. $1.00. 

dad York State Counselors Assn. Proceedings. 

New York. State Educ. Dept. Div. of Elementary Edu 
Report of annual conference of supervisors and di 
rectors of instruction in elementary schools. 50c. 

Northwest Assn. of Secondary and Higher Schools. 
Proceedings Postage. : 

Pennsylvania. Univ. School of Edue. Schoolmen’s 
week preceedings. $1.00. 

Purdue Univ. Proceedings of annual guidance con 
ference. $1.0 . 
Rockefeller hac Annual report, 1938. Free. 

-—— A review for 1938. Free. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Annual report. Free. 

Southern Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Proceedings. $1.25. 

Southern Univ. Conference. Proceedings. Free. 

Supervisors of Student Teaching. Annual session. 

U. S. Office of Educ. .. . Central regional confer 
ence .. . Home economics education; a composite 
report of the intraregional conferences. ree. 

—___——_———.. ... . Regional conference . . . Teach 
er training in home economies for negroes. Free 

U. S. Office of Edue. Vocational Div. .. . Southern 
regional conference . . . Home economics education 
Free. 

a —. ... Southern regional conference... 
Trade and industrial education. Free. 
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STORMY DEBATES OVER EDUCATION 
CLOSE NEW YORK’S 1940 LEGIS- 
LATIVE SESSION 

Action on a series of bills vitally affecting 

wation in New York State culminated dur- 
ne the closing sessions of the legislature on 
Mareh 30 and 31. 

Despite the opposition of the New York 
County Committee of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, the Teachers Guild, the Teachers 
(inild Associates of New York and the Amer- 
ican Committee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom, the Coudert-MeLaughlin bill 
passed, permitting public-school children to be 
excused from classrooms for religious obser- 


was 


vance and edueation. Absence from schools is 
to be allowed under rules laid down by the 
Commissioner of Edueation. Bills of a similar 
nature had been introduced in several previous 
sessions, but were never reported out of com- 
mittee until this year. 

Fanned by the controversy over the appoint- 
ment of Bertrand Russell as professor of phi- 
losophy at the College of the City of New York, 
the legislature ratified the creation of a joint 
investigate the educational 
system of New York City with particular at- 
tention to the alleged subversive activities in 


sub-committee to 


the schools. The committee was enjoined to 
investigate the administration and conduct of 
the schools at every level, the methods and sub- 
ject-matter of instruction and the methods of 
appointment, removal and retirement of per- 
sonnel. 

The amendment providing for the investiga- 
tion of subversive activities superseded the 
Dunnigan bill, which had met with strong oppo- 
sition from several edueational organizations. 
In speaking for the amendment, Mr. Dunnigan 
denounced the Russell appointment. 

This appointment was revoked on the next 
day by the decision of Supreme Court Justice 
John E. MeGeehan. The jurist made his de- 
cision after reading four books written by Pro- 
fessor Russell that do not deal specifically with 
either mathematies or philosophy. Harvard 
University officials announced that the decision 
of the New York State judge did not affect the 
appointment of Professor Russell as lecturer 
in philosophy and semanties at Harvard for a 
half-term beginning next September. 
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A bill that would have permitted a reduction 
in the salaries of New York City teachers was 
dropped, but not before Abbot Low Moffat, its 
sponsor, had assailed the teachers’ lobby which, 
he said, had been constantly at work during the 


session. This bill had been the object of many 
political charges and counter-charges. At- 


tempts were made to use teacher pay-euts as a 
means toward balancing the city budget. 


THE FIRST-HAND STUDY OF PRAC- 
TICAL POLITICS AS A PHASE OF 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
CONVINCED that the usual courses in eitizen- 
ship are relatively ineffective, the University of 
Toledo has organized a new program in which 
the actual practices of party government are 
studied at first hand. The 
seribed by O. Garfield Jones, a member of the 
university staff, in the National Municipal Re- 

view, February, 1940. 
The course is designed to overcome what Mr. 


innovation is de- 


Jones calls barriers to active participation by the 
The first 
has to do with lack of insight into basie political 


citizen in the business of government. 
processes. The second barrier comprises emo- 
tional inhibitions which prevent many persons 
from “speaking up” at meetings or from asking 
A third is 
made up of ideological inhibitions, such as the 
belief that all politicians are corrupt. A final 
handicap is the young citizen’s lack of experi- 
ence in sharing responsibility. 

Entitled “Effective Citizenship,” the course is 
required of all sophomore students in all colleges 
of the university. 


political workers for information. 


Two semester hours are given to the study of 
three political processes: policy determination at 
the ballot-box; policy determination in a delib- 


erative assembly and the administration of 
policy. Each student is given a separate and 


distinet laboratory assignment in actual precinct 
polities and municipal administration, as prac- 
ticeed in Toledo. As well as attending council 
meetings, the class itself makes a laboratory 
study of parliamentary procedure by conducting 
its own meetings in which each student has op- 
portunities to introduce measures, debate and 
preside. After eight months of study a mock 
charter convention is organized to make pro- 
posals for amending the city charter of Toledo. 
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Students are assigned to departmental commit- 
tees that draft the proposed amendments. 

At some time during the year each student 
interviews politicians and city officials, usually 
with the result that the prejudice against party 
polities is corrected. 

Two lectures are given on public finance, one 
on the theory of budget-making, the other on the 
current Toledo city budget. The latter is given 
just after the annual budget has been released. 
The only other lectures of the course are given 
shortly after the November elections and have to 
do with the political history of Toledo. 


SUMMER OFFERINGS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
Over three hundred courses in thirty-nine de- 
partments will be offered in the summer session 
of the University of California, Berkeley, which 
begins on July 1 and closes in August. Courses 
in art, decorative art, music, acting, play pro- 
duction, choral reading and the theater arts will 
be given by the regular staff augmented by visit- 
ing instructors. Particular emphasis has been 
placed on widening the variety of courses in the 
fields of physieal education, speech education, 

home economics and child development. 

To make more pertinent the summer studies 
of the school executives and teachers attending 
the university, a series of conferences will be 
conducted. Planned so far are conferences on 
vocational education, visual education and read- 
ing. Special conferences will also be held for 
elementary-school supervisors. The newest ap- 
proaches to present-day school problems will be 
under observation in demonstration elementary 
and secondary schools. 

All libraries, museums and laboratories of the 
university will be open to students pursuing 
research and graduate study. The special bu- 
reaus and institutes—the Bureau of Publie Ad- 
ministration, the Institute of Child Welfare and 
the Bureau of International Relations—have 
been established for the purpose of focusing 
attention of students on the vital needs of public 
services. 

A number of recreational activities have been 
planned for the summer-session students. The 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, playing fields and 
other athletic equipment will be open for their 
use. Assembly dances, camp-fire programs and 
sightseeing tours to points of interest around 
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and to the World’s Fair 
Special lectures and con. 
certs will be given in the out-of-door Greek 
theater on Sunday afternoons. Internationa) 
House will be the center of a program of inter. 
national relations. 

Among the sixty-two visiting professors are: 
John S. Brubacher, associate professor of the 
history and philosophy of education, Yale Uni- 
versity; Mayhew Derryberry, senior public 
health statistician, U. S. Public Health Service: 
Charlotte Biihler, psychologist of the University 
of Oslo, and Fernand de Los Rios, former 
Spanish ambassador to the United States and 
now a member of the political science staff of 
the New School for Social Research, New York 
City. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING COURSES 

FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
EXPANDED 

APPROXIMATELY 50,000 public 
were enrolled in training programs sponsored 
by state boards for vocational education during 
the year ending June 30, 1939. The official re- 
port of these vocational boards, which appears 
in a Digest published by the U. S. Office of 
Edueation, indicates that almost 30,000 of these 
employees were enrolled in classes subsidized 
by federal funds, under the terms of the George 
Deen Act, the total of which amounted to more 
than $90,000. An averaging of the money 
spent by the thirty-eight states participating 
in the trade and industrial program showed 
that the state or local organization spent $2.31 
to each dollar expended by the Federal Govy- 
ernment. 

The programs varied in size from a few oi 
limited scope to comprehensive state-wide pro- 
grams for state and municipal employees 11 
several states. At first most of the training was 
provided only for firemen and policemen, but 
gradually the state boards began to broaden 
their programs to include many other classes 0! 
public employees. 

Oklahoma experimented with the conference 
method for the training of city managers. The 
Public Service Institute of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Publie Instruction con- 
ducted a program of training for correctional 
workers, including parole officers, probation of- 
ficers and prison guards. In Rhode Island 4 
training course at the State Mental Hospital for 
employees in charge of wards has been inaugt 


San Franciseo Bay 
have been arranged. 


employees 
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rated on a permanent basis. Texas has or- 
ed a program of training in organization 
and management for employment anaes: sells 
ministrators. 

About two fifths of the total number of per- 
ns participating in this program of voca- 


son 


tional training were in New York State. 


COLORADO TEACHERS THINK THE 
“NEW” EDUCATION NEEDS 
REFORMING 

Serrina out to ascertain the major teaching 
problems of representative Colorado teachers, 
Robert A. Davis, professor of education and 
director of the Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Colorado, found that the attitude 
of these teachers to the reforms of the “new 
education” were by far the more interesting 
part ol his study. 

More than one thousand Colorado teachers 
believe that “the ‘newer’ education is cheapening 
the general quality of the education process”; 
that “edueation is being made too easy”; that 
“yupils do not have enough discipline in the 
schoo! and the home,” and that “the school is 
spending too much time in trying to educate the 
‘whole’ child, mentally, physically, socially and 
emotionally.” 

These teachers also asserted that 
to-day are so overerowded with extracurricular 
activities that it becomes necessary to shirk the 
formal subjects of the school,” and that “the 
organization and methods of the school encour- 


“schools 


age too rapid coverage of subject-matter, a con- 
dition resulting in a high degree of superficial- 
ity in reading and learning in general.” 

Complaints about poor reading ability from 
teachers of all grades, from the first through the 
twelfth, were so numerous that they sent the 
problem of reading to the top of Dr. Davis’s 
list. The points of view of college teachers 
bore out the comments of these teachers. Many 
of the former stated that their students were so 
deficient in reading ability that professors found 
it difficult to teach any subject. Although com- 
parisons of reading ability with students of an- 
other era are not available, Dr. Davis believes 
that educators to-day complain more about de- 
ficient reading than did those in preceding 
periods, 

In order of their frequency, Dr. Davis found 
the major teaching problems confronting in- 
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structors to be motivation of learning, testing 
and evaluation, diagnosis of learning diffieul- 
ties, how to deal with individual pupil differ- 
ences and how most effectively to present sub- 
ject-matter. These problems accounted for 
about 78 per cent. of all the difficulties listed by 
the teachers, including duplications. 


SUMMER COURSES VIA THE OPEN 
ROAD, INC. 


In conjunction with the social science depart- 
ments of five institutions, The Open Road, a non- 
profit organization, has planned a series of field 
trips for the summer session of 1940. Organ- 
ized fifteen years ago, The Open Road has as its 
object the promotion of international and in- 
terregional understanding. The approximately 
four hundred field trips it has operated during 
these years, independently or in conjunction 
with colleges and universities, were arranged to 
help Americans traveling abroad to observe in- 
telligently the country they were visiting rather 
than merely to see the usual tourist sights. 

This year the organization has inaugurated a 
program for travel in the United States to ae- 
quaint Americans with the lives and problems 
of its people. The 1940 program is chiefly a 
project in teacher education on the graduate 
level. 

In 1939, a sociological field course in southern 
conditions was given in conjunction with Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. This course 
is being repeated this year. The 
School of Education, Harvard University, is 
sponsoring a workshop in social and economic 
factors influencing education in New England. 
The course given by the School of Education, 
Northwestern University, is entitled “Problems 
of American Youth as Exemplified in Certain 
Urban and Rural Communities of the Middle 
West”; that of the Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, “Life Problems on the Great 
Plains and in the Rocky Mountain Area,” and 
that of the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, “A Field Seminar in the Sociology of 
the Tennessee Valley Region.” 

‘Enrolment in each ease is limited to between 
twelve and fifteen qualified students. Fees are 
based on actual costs in the field; there is no 
charge for overhead. 
courses may be addressed to the institutions or 
to The Open Road, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City. 


Graduate 


Inquiries regarding these 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Law School of the North Carolina College 
for Negroes (Durham), which suspended opera- 
tions a week after its original opening last Sep- 
tember, will reopen next fall. The school was 
closed, as reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
November 25, because only one person applied 
for admission. During the year 1940-41, only a 
first-year course of study will be offered. The 
second-year curriculum will be added the follow- 
ing year, and so on. 

ALTHOUGH some schools of Arkansas have en- 
countered difficulties, such as those reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, March 2, the enrolment in 
the year 1938-39 increased by 13,052 over the 
previous academic year’s total of 465,272 pupils. 
Tom H. Alford, Commissioner of Edueation, at- 
tributes this increase chiefly to the provision of 
free text-books. Other factors are the enforce- 
ment of compulsory attendance in those areas 
that are government projects, the use of an 
equalizing fund that is distributed on the basis 
of average daily attendance and the improve- 
ment of road conditions with the consequent ex- 
tension of bus routes in rural areas. 
APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 

ELEANOR GILLIAM, acting dean of El Dorado 
(Ark.) Junior College since the resignation of 
W. C. Ware, has been appointed dean. 


O. A. MartTINETTI, principal of the Chester 
(Vt.) High School, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools in the Windham (Vt.) central 
district. Mr. Martinetti’s predecessor, Guy W. 
Powers, is now superintendent of schools in 
Brattleboro, as announced in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 10. 

N. S. Houuanp, former superintendent of the 
Breckenridge (Tex.) schools, has been named for 
a similar post in Goose Creek, Tex. He suc- 
ceeds Harmon Lowman, who has been superin- 


tendent for the past nine years. 


Rosert FRANKLIN POOLE, professor of plant 
pathology and chairman of the committee on 
graduate instruction, State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, University of North Caro- 
lina (Raleigh), has been appointed president of 
Clemson (S. C.) Agricultural College. The 
pending retirement of Enoch W. Sikes as presi- 


dent of the college was announced in Scuoo, 
AND Society, September 2, 1939. 


P. R. HiagHTower has been appointed dean of 
Central Normal College, Danville, Ind. Dr. 
Hightower has been a member of the college 
staff since 1934 and is at present head of the 
department of education and director of NYA 
projects. 

CARLTON CULMSEE has taken up his duties as 
director of the extension division and chairman 
of the department of journalism at Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. 

Frances F. Mavck, assistant professor at 
Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), has accepted 
a position as assistant professor of clothing, 
School of Home Economies, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Rutu V. Pops, former dean of Hood College 
(Frederick, Md.) is now educational counselor 
of the American Friends Service Committee, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Orricers of the American College Personne! 
Association for the coming year are: Helen M. 
Voorhees, director, Appointment Bureau, Mount 
Holyoke College, president; M. D. Helser, dean 
of the Junior College and director of personnel, 
Iowa State College (Ames), vice-president; 
James A. McClintock, professor of psychology 
and director of personnel, Brothers College, 
Drew University (Madison, N. J.), treasurer, 
and D. D. Feder, assistant director of the Per- 
sonnel Bureau, University of Illinois, secretary. 


Donaup M. Keacus, who has been director of 
industrial education in the Olean (N. Y.) public 
schools for the past twelve years, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools, succeeding 
William C. Greenawalt, whose resignation, effec- 
tive August 1, was announced in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 2, 1939. 


Wiuuiam H. Sreap, director of the employ- 
ment service of the Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C., has been selected to succeed 
Isidor Loeb as dean of the School of Business 
and Publie Administration, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Stead had been asso- 
ciate professor of economies at the University 
of Minnesota before he joined the Social Secur- 
ity Board in 1933. 
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RarpH E. Nose, state supervisor of secon- 

nd voeational education, Vermont, has 
appointed superintendent of the Spring- 
eld (Vt.) schools, succeeding Ernest G. Ham, 
ter fifteen years of service is resigning, 
ounced in SCHOOL AND Society, March 2. 


Tue ReveREND ANGUS DwN, professor of 
‘heology, Episcopal Theological School (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), has been appointed dean of the 
school. He sueceeds the Reverend Henry Brad- 
ford Washburn, who retires in July at the age of 
seventy years. 

Brrrus DIcKINSON, who recently resigned as 
assistant professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been elected to the presi- 
“of Eureka (Ill.) College. He has been 
« president since last June. 


acti 

Jawes ArtHuR KeEeEre has been appointed 
suecessor to Frank F. Seatterday as superinten- 
dent of schools, Ford County, Il. 


S. N. Dosre has resigned as superintendent 
of the Mason (Tex.) schools. He has held this 
position for sixteen years. 

Rozert I. Exnuiorr, president of Nebraska 


State Teachers College (Chadron) sinee 1916, 
has resigned beeause of ill health. His place 
will be taken temporarily by E. L. Rouse, di- 
rector of rural edueation and professor of edu- 
eation at the college. 
RECENT DEATHS 

Pav D, PARKER, assistant professor of me- 
chanical engineering at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, was killed on March 20 in an automobile 
accident which oeeurred near Lebanon, Ind. 
Professor Parker was on his way to the South 
He was forty-one years old at 
the time of his death. 


CLavpE W. RANDALL, superintendent of 
schools, Ontario, Calif., died in an accident on 
March 21 when his automobile was struck by a 
train. He had been superintendent of schools 
since 1921 and had also been a member of the 
San Bernardino County Board of Education. 
lis age at the time of his death was sixty years. 


for a vacation. 


James Stacy Srevens, dean emeritus of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of 
Maine (Orono), died in Winter Park, Fla., on 
March 24 at the age of seventy-five years. He 
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was responsible for the establishment in 1893 
of the department of electrical engineering. In 
1905 he became the first dean of the Coilege of 
Arts and Sciences; the building in which this 
college is now housed bears his name. Dr. 
Stevens retired in 1932. 

OwEN CATTELL, assistant to the editor of 
Science, official weekly journal of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and business manager of The Science Press, died 
of pneumonia on March 26 in New York City. 
Mr. Cattell, who in 1921 was scientifie photog- 
rapher on an expedition to the headwaters of 
the Amazon, was forty-two years old at the time 
of his death. He was a son of J. MeKeen Cat- 
tell, psychologist and founder of ScHooL AND 
Society. 

Martua F. Newson, for thirty years head li- 
brarian of the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege (Trenton), died at the age of eighty-seven 
years on March 27 at her home in Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. Miss Nelson was a graduate of the 
first course in library training given at Colum- 
bia University. She retired in 1920. 

THE REVEREND FRANCIS J. Driscouu, S.J., 
professor of economics and head of the depart- 
ment of economics, Boston College, died on 
Mareh 28 after a brief illness at the age of 
sixty-three years. First going to Boston Col- 
lege in 1919, Father Driscoll remained only a 
year, but returned in 1924 and continued there 
until his death. 


PHOEBE MARA EVERMANN, a retired public- 
school teacher, succumbed on Mareh 29 at 
Mount Pleasant, N. J., in her 105th year. Mrs. 
Evermann had taught in the Port Jervis (N. 
Y.) schools for several years before her mar- 
riage in 1861. 

W. Grant THompson, former executive di- 
rector of the Carlisle (Pa.) Indian School and 
long active in the fields of physical and com- 
mercial education, succumbed on March 30 at 
the age of seventy-four years. Mr. Thompson 
left the Indian school in 1907. Three years 
later he organized and became director of a 
course for the training of commercial teachers 
at the Plattsburg (N. Y.) State Normal School. 
Mr. Thompson retired in 1928. 


Conrap L. BECKER, retired head of the violin 
department of the College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
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Y.), died on March 31 at 


the age of seventy-one years. 


cuse University (N. 


James L. Marks, Sr., president of Kiski- 
minetas Springs Preparatory School (Salts- 
burg, Pa.), died on March 31. Mr. Marks, al- 
though never a star athlete himself, ~vas noted 
as a football coach and for the number of lead- 
ing football players he had trained. 


ANNA S. ERNBERG, who was chiefly respon- 
sible for the development of the fireside indus- 
tries at Berea (Ky.) College, died on April 1 at 
the age of sixty-six years. Mrs. Ernberg’s 
birthplace was in Sweden. Before beginning 
her work at Berea College in 1911, she taught 
at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. For her 
work among women and girls of the southern 
mountain region, Mrs. Ernberg was included in 
a list of America’s fifty most outstanding 
women drawn up by Ida M. Tarbell. 


COMING EVENTS 

AMERICAN CONSERVATION WEEK will be ob- 
served April 7-13. Suggestions may be se- 
cured by writing to the Educational Conserva- 
tion Society, 28-12 Forty-third St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

As part of the fiftieth anniversary celebra- 
the founding of the Pan American 
Union, New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Montelair) will sponsor a conference on “In- 
ter-American Relations: Three Methods of Co- 
operation.” Among the speakers will be 
Samuel Guy Inman, professor of Inter-Amer- 
iean affairs, University of Pennsylvania; Rob- 
ert H. Patchin, vice-president, W. R. Grace and 
Company; Ferdinand M. Labastille, professor 
of language, Montclair State Teachers College, 
and Irma Labastille, lecturer and musician. 
The conference will be held at an afternoon 
and evening session, April 12. 


tion of 


Tue Southern California Junior College As- 
sociation will hold its spring meeting at the Los 
Angeles City College, April 13. 


THE first Conference of Indian Life will meet 
in Patzeuaro, Mexico, April 14, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. Representatives of the Indians of 
the entire western hemisphere will be in at- 
tendance. All nations of North America, except 
those of the Caribbean Islands, and all nations 
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of South America, except Argentina and Uy. 
guay, have Indian populations of significay: 
size. Louis Chavez Orozco, head of the Indian 
Service in Mexico, is chairman of the organiy. 
ing committee of the conference. John Collier, 
commissioner of the U. 8S. Indian Service, ;: 
chairman of the North American committee. 


THE sixth annual Conference of Trustees 0; 
Colleges and Universities will meet at Lafayett: 
College (Easton, Pa.), April 16. College finane. 
ing and college athleties will be the chief topies 
of discussion. 


THE Western Arts Association will meet in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 17-20. 


State sectional meetings of the American 
Library Association during April are: the 
California Library Association at Long Beach, 
April 17-20; the Alabama Library Association 
at the Russel Erskine Hotel, Huntsville, April 
18-20; the New Jersey Library Association at 
the Hotel Dennis, Atlantie City, April 18-2), 
and the Texas Library Association at Fort 
Worth, April 27-30. 


THE Michigan Industrial Education Society 
will hold its thirteenth annual convention at the 
Book-Cadillae Hotel, Detroit, April 18-20. 


THE Southwest Regional Conference on Adu! 
Education, sponsored by the University of Texas 
in cooperation with the American Association 
for Adult Education and the Texas Federated 
Agencies for Adult Edueation, will be held at 
the Driskill Hotel in Austin, April 18-20. Dis- 
cussions will center around four topics: prob- 
lems of economic self-sufficiency; problems of 
family life education; problems of education and 
citizenship, and problems of integrating the pro- 
gram of social-service agencies and institutions. 
Further information may be obtained from T. 
Shelby, Division of Extension, University ot 
Texas, Austin. 


Tue third annual Audio-Visual Education 
Conference of Western Pennsylvania will meet 
in Pittsburgh, April 19-20. 

THE West Virginia Secondary Principals A» 
sociation will hold its annual meeting in Beckley, 
April 19-20. 


THE Middle States Association of History an’ 
Social Seience Teachers, in cooperation with the 
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iJistory Teachers Association of Maryland, will 
hold its thirty-seventh annual spring meeting at 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., April 
Two general sessions will be devoted to 


19-20. 
discussions of the topics, “Some New Social 
Studies Courses in Secondary Schools” (Friday 
afternoon) and “Teaching the Superior Stu- 
dent” (Saturday morning). Harry D. Gideonse, 
president of Brooklyn College, will address the 
dinner meeting on Friday night on the topic, 
‘Integration of the Social Sciences as a Chal- 
lenge to Scholarship,” and John C. deWilde 
will diseuss “Europe—Which Way to Peace” at 
the luncheon meeting on Saturday. 

Tue New Jersey Edueational Conference on 
Curriculum, under the sponsorship of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College Alumni Asso- 
ciation (Paterson), will be held at Paterson, 
April 20. William H. Kilpatrick, professor 
emeritus of edueation, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, will be the principal speaker. 
Other speakers will be A. L. Threlkeld, super- 
intendent of the Montelair (N. J.) schools and 
chairman of the conference; Claire T. Zyve, pro- 
fessor of edueation, New York University, and 
Lester Dix, prineipal of Lineoln School, Hollis 
L. Caswell, director, division of instruction, 
Florence B. Stratemeyer, associate professor of 
education, and Lulu E. Wright, Lincoln School, 
all of Teachers College, Columbia University. 





HONORS, AWARDS 

Tue Board of Regents of the University of 
Wisconsin has approved the selection of four 
persons who will receive honorary degrees at 
commencement exercises in June. Their names 
nd the degrees they will receive are: David A. 
Crawford, Chicago, president of the Pullman 
Co., Ine., doctor of laws; Herbert S. Gasser, 
New York City, direetor of Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, doctor of science; Gertrude Slaughter, 
Madison, Wise, author, doctor of literature, 
and John D. Wickhem, associate justice of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court, doctor of laws. 


ANNE CARROLL Moore, superintendent of 
work with children at the New York Public 
Library, has been awarded the Constance Lind- 
say Skinner medal for “outstanding work as a 
pioneer in the field of better books for children.” 


JEKUTHIEL GINSBURG, professor and head of 
the department of mathematies, Yeshiva College 
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(New York City), was honored by a testimonial 
dinner on his fiftieth birthday, March 17. Pro- 
fessor Ginsburg is editor of Scripta Mathe- 
matica, a quarterly journal devoted to the phi- 
losophy, history and expository treatment of 
mathematies. 


THE college student of the United States who 
is judged by a university committee to have done 
the most for peace in the year 1939-40 will re- 
ceive a medal from the United Student Peace 
Committee. The award will be made some time 
before April 19, the date selected by the eom- 
mittee for a nation-wide “mobilization for peace” 
on American college campuses. 


Pr LaMsppa THETA, a national association for 
women in education, has announced that three 
awards of $250 each will be granted by Septem- 
ber 15, 1941, for significant research studies in 
education. 
as well as members or groups of members of Pi 
Lambda Theta, may qualify for the awards. 
Any unpublished study may be submitted that is 
in keeping with the national study program of 
the sorority or with some aspect of the follow- 
ing subjects: professional problems of women; 


Any woman of graduate standing, 


children between early elementary-school age 
and adolescence—psychologieal and social devel- 
opment, parent-child relationships; a community 
survey of educational agencies and factors out- 
side the school, and crucial, issues in the educa- 
tion of girls and women. The studies must be 
in the hands of the Committee on Studies and 
Awards by June 1, 1941. 
Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
is chairman of the committee. The awards will 
be made from the fund known as the Ella Vie- 
toria Dobbs Fellowship. 


Marion Anderson, 


RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

THE Pennsylvania State Supreme Court on 
March 25 upheld the right of the school board 
of Seranton to dismiss teachers hired for desig- 
nated grades without regard to their seniority 
over teachers in other grades. Ten teachers 
were concerned in the suit. 

Two San Antonio (Tex.) teachers will ex- 
change positions with two teachers from other 
cities next fall when the teacher-exchange plan 
approved by the San Antonio Board of Eduea- 
tion goes into effect. 
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THE Saginaw (Mich.) News reports that the 
Traverse City Board of Education proposes to 
offer a course in tourist information and “will 
endeavor to instruct hotel managers, tourist 
“amp operators, gasoline station attendants... 
as to location of good lakes, golf courses, fishing 


grounds, picnie spots, boat liveries.” 


A JUNIOR college on a cooperative basis has 
been organized by the administration of Jacob 
Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md. Operations 
will begin in September, 1940. The first year’s 
work will be more or less conventional in type 
and full-time attendance will be required. Two 
years will be necessary to complete the second 
year of the college course. Eight weeks of at- 
tendance will be followed by eight weeks in 
industry. “A” and “B” divisions limited to 25 
men each will share jobs on this alternating plan. 


THe Armour Institute of Technology and 
Lewis Institute, both in Chicago, have completed 
plans for their consolidation next September. 
The new school will be named the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. 

THREE years of experience with the task of 
teaching the children of Puerto Rico to speak 
English have econvineed José M. Gallardo, Com- 
missioner of Edueation, that a bilingual program 
an not be carried out successfully without fur- 
ther financial aid. He is appealing to the federal 
government for help to earry out President 
Roosevelt’s proposal that the coming generation 
of Puerto Rico’s American citizens grow up with 
complete facility in the English tongue. 


A RECENT regulation of the government of 
British Columbia requiring all public-school 
teachers in the province to take an oath of 
allegiance to the king has been followed by a 
wave of protest in certain newspapers which, 
although usually faithful supporters of the gov- 
ernment, opposed the action on the ground that 
teachers should not be singled out for special 
precautionary measures. 


THE Institute of International Relations re- 
ports that it has received word from M. Digeon, 
Directeur, Office National des Universités et 
Ecoles Francaises (Paris), that all universities 
in France are proceeding as usual with the ex- 
ception of the University of Strasbourg, which 
has been moved to Clermont-Ferrand. Most of 
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the learned publications are being circulate; 
regularly. 


several faculties of the University of Paris. 
A NEW series of radio sketches for childrey 
entitled “The Story of All of Us” has been jp. 
augurated on the NBC Red Network. The pro. 
gram is broadeast on Sunday from 12:00 ; 


12: 15 p.m., EST, and is based on V. M. Hillyer’s 


book, “A Child’s History of the World.” 


Language Leaflets, Nos. 3-6, edited by Henry 
Grattan Doyle, dean of Columbian Colleve, th, 
George Washington University (Washing 


} 


D. C.), are off the press. No. 3 was written by 


Chauncey D. Snow, manager, American section, 


International Chamber of Commerce, and is en 
titled “Modern Foreign Languages and Interna 
tional Business Relations.” The author of 
4, “Modern Foreign Languages and the Inter. 
national Mind,” is Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president, Columbia University. 
Whitmore, dean, School of Chemistry and 
Physics, Pennsylvania State College, is the 
author of No. 5, “Modern Foreign Languages: 
Their Value for the Scientist.” Leaflet No. 6 
was written by Joseph C. Grew, Ambassador to 
Japan, and is entitled “The Importance of 
Learning Another Language.” Copies of these 
leaflets may be had by writing to The Modern 
Language Journal, 284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Frank (. 


THE nominating convention of the Republican 
party met, in mock session, at Temple University 
(Philadelphia) on March 1 and 2. The dele. 
gates were 600 high-school students from Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Nominees 
were presented amidst the noise and fanfare that 
characterize real conventions. Rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure were strictly followed; the 
committees and the order of business were the 
same as those that will obtain at the regular 
Republican convention to be held in Philadelphia 
in June. A similar convention to be attended 
by college students representing forty-eight 
states will be held at Bucknell University (Lev- 
isburg, Pa.), April 17 and 18. Members of the 
political science department at the university 
will act as advisers on matters of policy and pro- 
cedure, but the actual planning and supervision 
of the convention will be in the hands of students 


) 


In January, 1,500 foreign studey:. 
were enrolled out of a total of 12,386 in ¢h 


on aEA SBS 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


A SUGGESTION FOR IMPROVING 
COLLEGE TEACHING 

Iv is rather generally recognized that college 
teaching is often very poor. From time to time 
trative officers try to improve the situa- 
by urging the departmental faculties to 
9 ovether” with the department of educa- 
tion, Attempts to achieve such cooperation 


iwe effectiveness of college teaching is ad- 
ttedly low, the actual teaching in departments 
of edueation has won the reputation of being 
still worse. A somewhat daring student news- 
in a state university recently had the 
temerity to publish the results of a question- 
naire sent out to the graduating students of 
that year. These students, released from any 
er fear of faculty retaliation, reported, by 
majority, that the “most useless” and 

ost poorly taught” courses they had taken 
ere those in the “prineiples of education” and 
“ceneral psychology,”—both required of eduea- 


“hy, 


n majors. It appears that the professional 
edueationists are usually so obsessed by the task 
of putting over eurricular and other “reforms” 

t they negleet to cultivate their own teaching 
hnique. Henee the attitude of the other de- 
partments towards the department of education 
is: “Physician, heal thyself!” 

The position of the departmental teacher who 
has given serious attention to teaching prob- 
lems and who has unadvisedly given tongue to 
his ideas on praetieal pedagogy is pitiable. By 
the professional edueationist he is looked down 
upon as a rash dilettante who is profanely try- 
ing to rush in where angels fear to tread; while 
his departmental colleagues regard him as being 


} 


slicht] 


tly, if not seriously, eracked. If he has 
achieved, in his own work, a reasonably effective 
teaching technique, so that students report him 
to the dean as a “good teacher,” the head of his 
department, or even his dean, may grudgingly 
recognize his value as a drill-master for fresh- 
man or sub-freshman elasses. But even if he 
has secured his saered Ph.D. degree and has 
published the average modicum of research 
papers in his particular specialty, he is likely 
to find himself regularly passed up in promo- 
tion lists and rarely rises above the rank of 
assistant professor. Both his own department 


head and the administratively very influential 
education department are against his promo- 
tion, or at best only tolerantly lukewarm in 
their estimates of his worth—and academic 
promotions, nowadays, follow only the most 
enthusiastie and insistent recommendations. 
College departments of edueation have often 
been approached by administrative officers on 
the question of possible improvements of col- 
lege teaching. Knowing that they are not very 
cordially regarded nor highly respected by the 
other departments, their response has_ not 
usually been enthusiastic. And even when they 
have gone to the trouble of preparing carefully 
thought-out recommendations, they have been 
unjustly put into a false position by the jealous 
accusations of the other departments that they 
are “trying to run the university.” In most 
cases about all they can do is to suggest that 
prospective college teachers should take the 
undergraduate course in the “principles of edu- 
cation” and one or two graduate education 
courses, usually in eurriculum-building, more or 
less disguised. There is a rather general im- 
pression that the sterility of these courses as 
far as the development of effective teachers is 
concerned has been abundantly demonstrated. 
It seems to have been proved that theoretical 
generalizations in edueational philosophy will 
not help the departmental specialist to become 
an effective, practical teacher. The depart- 
mental college teacher does not want to become 
a professional educationist. What he requires 
is detailed instruction, with practical illustra- 
tions of actual examples, in the art of putting 
over the fundamental principles of his special 
subject—how to devise clear, simple explana- 
tions and effective explanatory and illustrative 
experiments. In addition to this he needs, 
under actual modern teaching conditions, some 
philosophy: he needs instruction in a type of 
eurriculum—or rather syllabus—building of a 
kind that has hitherto largely been neglected 
by the professional edueationists—instruction 
which should point out, first, the differences 
between the needs of students who are plan- 
ning careers as professional technicians and 
those who are looking for a general, non-tech- 
nical or “cultural” survey of the science. This 
latter class is very large, including those who 
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are fulfilling “basic” requirements and a dole- 
ful, uninspiring group who neglected to take 
some required prerequisite in high school. 
Then, having acquired some philosophical rec- 
ognition of the differences between the needs 
of these various groups, the prospective college 
teacher should be given detailed instruction, in 
his own particular branch, on the very serious 
problem of planning academically worthy yet 
moderately digestible and enlightening courses 
for “non-major” and “non-prerequisite” stu- 
dents. Most college departments have neglected 
this important funetion—their heads and pro- 
fessors being obsessed by research—and have 
left the teaching of these “feeder” classes—if 
given at all—to their dullest and least inspiring 
staff-members, who then struggle painfully to 
force upon unwilling victims disjointed bits of 
the regular, professional courses instead of giv- 
ing these classes skilfully simplified surveys of 
the content and general significance of the sub- 
ject matter in question, This is admittedly a 
very difficult task, and should be assigned to an 
enthusiastic, “missionary-minded” yet thor- 
oughly qualified teacher who has a philosophical 
view-point as well as a technical mastery of his 
special field. The pitfalls which beset such 
teaching are illustrated by the experience of a 
genial, gifted teacher who offered a course in 
“Chemistry and Life.” At the conclusion of 
the course an enthusiastic student came forward 
with the congratulatory remark: “Professor, 
that was the most wonderful course I ever took! 
The only part of it I didn’t understand was the 
chemistry!” The edueationists can not be 
blamed for having given so little attention to 
the elaboration of such courses, some of which 
have been rather well worked out at the high- 
school level. While they doubtless possess the 
philosophical insight to visualize the problem 
they do not, in general, have the requisite tech- 
nical knowledge. Moreover, the attitude of the 
departments toward them has not been encour- 
aging. 

It seems to the writer that the administra- 
tive officers of the college or university are the 
only ones who ean do anything decisive to re- 
solve the deadlock between the departments in 
general and the department of education. The 
departments desperately need advanced courses 
in education for the training of college teachers, 
but the department of education can not give 
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them. They must be developed by department) 
teachers who have the double equipment of edy. 
vationist theory and a sound mastery of de. 
partmental subject matter. It is up to adminis. 
trative officers, including department heads, to 
encourage such teachers where they are already 
available and to appoint at least one for each 
department where they are not already on the 
departmental staffs. Administrative officers 
might begin by recognizing, in material ways, 
the usefulness of staff-professors who have spe. 
cialized in teaching technique; who have shown 
some philosophical aptitude in Visualizing stu- 
dent needs beyond technical, departmental re. 
quirements; and who have demonstrated some 
knowledge of and sympathy for the achieye- 
ments of modern educationism. These teachers, 
to whom, in most cases, the specific, depart. 
mental training of prospective high-school 
teachers has been entrusted, should be encour- 
aged to develop similar courses, on the graduate 
level, for prospective college teachers. Such 
teachers, if substantially recognized, would act 
as effective liason agents between the depart- 
ments and the edueationists, bringing to the 
departmental staffs modern applications of 
teaching technique to their particular problems. 
The departmental professors would probably 
respect the ideas of one of their own number 
who had achieved administrative recognition 
and who no longer was considered merely as a 
useful drudge, competent only to weed out im- 
possible freshmen. <A fruitful cooperation be- 
tween the departments and the professional 
educationists might be developed. Short, effee- 
tive graduate courses in the application of 
modern pedagogical technique to specific de- 
partmental subject matter should be worked 
out in departmental staff sessions. If all 
graduate students planning to teach at the col- 
lege level were required, or at least strongly 
recommended, to take these courses, it can not 
be doubted that a notable improvement in col- 
lege teaching would be achieved. This improve- 
ment would not be merely in pedagogical tech- 
nique. The average college teacher would have 
a more nearly adequate philosophical compre- 
hension of the differing needs of various classes 
of students and be able to adapt his efforts to 
meet these individual needs more skilfully and 
effectively. G. WAKEHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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THE CITY TEACHER LOOKS AT 


RURAL SCHOOLS 

\ecu has been written about the “little red 
<choolhouse,” which, by the way, is usually white 
nd may need paint. Some articles dealing with 


the subjeet have been based upon accurate obser- 
others have resulted from misinformation 


vation, 
nd still others are the product of pure sentimen- 
an emotion of which I am entirely 


ent so far as little red schoolhouses are 


stalgia 


concerne d. 

Never having attended a rural school, I was 
abl ’ 
coolly professional eye. The first glance was an 
The second bore a hint of inter- 


when oceasion arose, to turn upon it a 


indifferent one. 
est, and at the third, I was lost in a thorough 
tudy of the unique problems faced by the rural 
teacher. 

Like most eity teachers I had looked upon the 
rural school as a veritable pasture in which the 
underfed teacher was fattened, profes- 
sionally, for a market in the city. 


young, 

If the process 
successful, and the object of the experiment 
waxed dutifully fat and suceulent, the teacher 
was rewarded with greener and more fruitful 
pastures, and growth supposedly continued. So 
thoroughly had I been inoculated with this point 
of view that I was visibly saddened over the 
plight of those who, apparently unfit for the 
city market, had been left behind. I looked 
upon them, if I looked at all, with a bored air 
of complacent sympathy—a sympathy which I 
hope was wasted. 

As the result of serious study I am now an 
enlightened woman—and a chastened one! I no 
longer gaze upon the rural teacher with sym- 
pathy, but with an open envy that would do 
justice to any green-eyed monster. 

I am thoroughly aware of all the so-called dis- 
advantages which, I am told, exist in the rural 
school, but I am equally aware that for each of 
these disadvantages it is possible to point out a 
positive correlative. This I propose to do, not 
only as a worthy penance for my misguided 
attitudes (and those of my fellow urbanites), but 
also as a possible means of providing perspective 
tor the rural teacher who may need to be cheered 
upon her way. 

The first conclusion of the study which I have 
made is a rather obvious one. There are no 
“unique” problems. Whether in city, village or 
the open country, the teacher is dealing with a 
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rroup of children living and learning in a fairly 
£ 5 ) 


definite environment. In the educative process 
the teacher in any situation is faced with numer- 
ous and varied problems which tend to group 
themselves into specifie patterns. 

First 
Chil- 
dren must be clothed, fed and adequately housed 
as a basie condition to learning. 


Let us examine some of these areas. 
there is the matter of physical well-being. 


A hungry child 
is equally undernourished in city or country, 
and the teacher of that child faces the fact of 
his hunger. It is a real problem but it is 
“unique” only that, in a land of plenty, it is 
allowed to exist. 

Every teacher must deal, too, with problems of 
growth and development. He or she must be 
aware that changes are continually being brought 
about and that the teacher’s task involves modi- 
fying these changes to stimulate the growth and 
further development of potentialities. In this 
process particular attention must be given to 
the individual adjustment of the child, whether 
in a group of forty fourth-graders or in a group 
of twenty ranging through six or eight grades. 
The problem is one of assuring each child his 
particular niche in the general scheme of things, 
a niche which offers opportunity for useful con- 
tribution, adequate security and honest apprecia- 
tion. 

Problems of organization include grouping, 
evaluation, program, promotion and so on 
through the list. 


of these, although some may loom large upon 


There is nothing unique in any 


certain horizons and small upon others, always 
being dependent upon factors which can not be 
generalized for either urban or rural areas. 
The matter of relationships is all-important. 
In any community, the school is a publie agent 
and as such has responsibilities toward the co- 
operative efforts of the community to create a 
richer experience for all. Then, too, whether he 
dwells in a dull, drab, factory city, in an exelu- 
sive suburb or in an agricultural area, every 
child is the offspring of parents, and he comes 


from some type of home. No teaching situation 


is devoid of home-school relationships, and here 
lies another whole area of problems. 

“But wait,” I can hear you say, “What about 
the problem of an adequate personal life for the 
rural teacher himself or (most frequently) her- 
self?” And I answer that question with another, 
“What about an adequate personal life for any 
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teacher?” We might ask, of course, what con- 
stitutes adequacy. The answers will vary just 
as will the answers to the question of how such 
adequacy is to be obtained. Every teacher should 
live under desirable home conditions within the 
community and, while finding such conditions in 
some rural areas may be difficult, the problem is 
not always eliminated by a change of community. 
I have known the coldness with which the exclu- 
sive suburb views the need for adequate living 
I am not 
unaware that the city teacher sometimes travels 


arrangements for its teaching staff. 


hours daily in one, two or more conveyances so 
that she may live in the comfort and the satisfae- 
tion denied her within the limits of her school 
district. There is no one answer to this question. 
And what of those vital social contacts? Here 
again the answer does not seem to lie wholly 
within the terms of city and country. The 
teacher who is genuinely interested in people 
will find an outlet for that interest; the capacity 
for friendship can be exercised wherever one 
may live. On the other hand, there is nothing 
so stark as the aloof loneliness of being unknown 
among the large numbers of impersonal human 
beings who scurry about on the streets of cities. 

In any ease, one should be able to widen one’s 
horizon with books, music (blessings upon the 
head of radio!), occasional travel and the pur- 
suit of satisfying avocations—at which point 
money rears its potent head. This, perhaps, is 
the crux of the whole matter—the need for ade- 
quate compensation for adequate contribution in 
terms of the probable needs of the situation. It 
is money that has allowed many of the best 
rural teachers to be drawn into the metropolitan 
area (I sometimes wonder if the glitter outshines 
the gold) and it is the lack of money that 
keeps many rural teachers from the rich full life 
they need and deserve. In any case, it is the 
children of the rural areas who ultimately suffer 
the penalties of an unequalized system of eduea- 
tion. An enlightened public should attack this 
problem. 

These generalities will destroy, I believe, any 
idea that teaching problems are unique in any 
area. Emphasis upon the problems may vary, 
the approach to solutions may vary, the combina- 
tions of situations may vary, but the problem 
areas themselves are essentially identical. 

I have further evidence and I must demon- 





strate a foundation for the envy I mentioned 
earlier. One so-called disadvantage of the rura) 
school commonly mentioned is the lack 0; 
homogeneity of age, of achievement and of ahjj. 
ity among the pupils. To begin with, it has 
been scientifically demonstrated that no pure 
homogeneity is really possible even in schools 
which practice what is known as homogeneoys 
grouping. In the second place, it is now trye 
that many more progressive city schools are set. 
ting up administrative machinery which throws 
children of all ages into more frequent contact, 
on the belief that this provides a more whole- 
some group organization and a more normal 
learning situation. Witness the usual rural- 
school group. The normal age span is already 
present, big boys to help little boys while each 
learns to contribute his share according to his 
ability and his experience. Little girls need the 
aid of big girls eager to be leaders. There are 





cooperative enterprises of living together which 
do not need to be artificially set up. They are 
inherent in the situation. How better can nor- 
mal group relationships be experienced? 

I am told, also, that the small groups of the 
rural school offer no incentive for certain actiy- 
ities, and that they relegate other activities 
the realm of the impossible. This, I grant : 
true. The rural-school group ean not have, 
example, a complete orchestra—but it can build 
a playhouse in the corner of the yard. Some ot 
the same techniques are involyed—the harmony 
of complete cooperation, the joy of a task a 
complished, the satisfaction of individual con- 
tribution to a worthy whole. The whole bus- 
ness of education is primarily a matter of ar- 
quiring the techniques of living—the exper'- 
ences by which we learn those techniques are 
unimportant so long as they are meaningful to 
the learner. 

There has long been prevalent an idea that 
cultural advantages are lacking in a rural cou 
munity. Again definitions of terms are neces 
sary. Living in the open country may |x 
itself a cultural experience, if one detines suc 
opportunity in terms of ability to sce and love 
beauty. Then, too, the simplicity of comn 
organization makes possible the fullest enjoy 
ment of one’s interests. My city family 
looked forward for years to the “long winte? 
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evenings” in which we may read the books (a! 
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lating, may find leisure for whatever 
irves there may be, may enjoy the 
ship which we know exists and which 

y see. No wonder we look upon rural 
13 an advantage in itself. Nor is the 
munity isolated from urban cultural 
es, if and they desired. 
piles and good roads have shortened dis- 
ibraries are within reach, even by 
is available by radio, as are the best 
nd immediate news. Nor let us forget 
to preserve those aspects of American 
ich thrive only in rural communities, 


when are 


s 


k songs of the mountain districts, the 
functions of the plains area and many 


be accused of impractical applications 
flung theory, let me turn to another 
the lack of physical 

True, many rural schools are inade- 
this respect, but by their very inade- 


disadvantage, 


fer possibilities denied the city school 
ry detailed convenience is provided by 
ire of a button. A bare room tempts 

lity and probably no one will object 
plan, organize and execute their own 


Problems are 
learning 


interior decoration. 


ms are evaluated, goes 


iere are the routine problems of the 


hours, provision for luncheon facilities and 


y) 
i 


I ar 
es depending upon one’s point of view. 
look upon the long day in terms of the 


i convineed that these are helps or 


need to keep children busy, or one ean be grate- 







DEGREES AND TITLES 


Buake Criper, ScHoon AnD Socrery, March 


? 
| r 


YU, gives 


us a most enlightening his- 
un¢ of the degree of doctor of medi- 


1 


| as of other doctors’ degrees, but 


iclusion that he reaches does not neces- 


llow. He eoneludes that those of us 


old the Ph.D. or similar degree “have 


ent 


We 


; doctor.” 


ustifieation for being bolder in using 
He means using the title in 
‘ys—being introduced as doctor, hav- 
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iriends call us doctor and even making 
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ful that there is time to do so many things. 
One may look upon the lunch hour as an inter- 
ruption after which the room must be cleaned, 
or one may see in it unlimited opportunities for 
cooperative social activity. Looking upon the 
darker aspect is, unfortunately, the point of 
view too often fostered by the rural teacher her- 
self. 
sented or she is unable within the limits of her 


She either fails to see opportunities pre- 


own personality to utilize such opportunities. 
Let me illustrate. In a school I recently visited, 
the group was composed of four pupils and the 

Two the 
When lunch time arrived, each of the 
five sat down in an isolated spot to a solitary 
luneh of a highly individualized nature. This 
despite the fact that a sturdy coal fire fairly 
screamed for a chance to supply hot toast, and 
despite the fact that the cold blustery day sug- 
gested a hot drink. 
observed, no conversational skills were devel- 
oped, no use 


teacher. children came from same 


home. 


No social amenities were 


was made of an excellent oppor- 
tunity. As a city teacher whose children come 
and go in hordes at stated hours, what would I 
not have given for a chance to know four pupils 
as intimately as was possible here! 

On the other hand, I have seen such excellent 
use made of similar situations by other rural 
teachers that I return to my original statement 
All honor to the good rural teacher! 
May the gods of American ‘educational purse 
strings see fit to lighten her task! 
the city be forgiven for our smugness! 


of envy. 
May we of 


Dorotuy L. HarpineG 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Ph.D. a part of our signatures, as they do, or 
used to do, in Germany. 

As Mr. Crider points out, in all branches of 
medicine doctor has come to designate the pro- 
fession rather than the degree held. We use the 
titles justice, senator, trustee, secretary and the 
like in similar ways. We do not as yet use 
grocer, merchant, plumber, janitor and so forth 
very generally as titles. From the standpoint 
of social democracy it may be seriously doubted 
that it would be wholesome to extend this prac- 
It is reminiscent of social hierarchy and 
tends to lead us back to such hierarchy. 


tice. 
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In professional connections we do make use 
of degrees and such titles as professor and dean 
with sufficient generosity, as the perusal of any 
college catalogue will attest. Here the use has 
a function and is amply justified. Students and 
others have a right to know what the educational 
and professional status of the various members 
of the staff is. The knowledge may be helpful 
in seeking guidance and planning courses. 

When, however, we come to the social use of 
these titles, the situation is entirely different. 
We are then leaving the spirit of democracy 
and are reverting to social hierarchy, to autoe- 
racy and, in a technical sense, to barbarism. 
It belongs to the same stage of social evolution 
as the wearing of medals on one’s coat and 
decorations on one’s hat (women’s hats ex- 
cluded, of course). 

Men, at least some men, appear to have a 
chronie penchant for easte. If this is ineurable, 
they will naturally persist in “rationalizing” it 
even in a democracy; but if it is curable, it 
should be possible to redirect their attention 
toward attitudes that are more in harmony with 
the American spirit. 

To the credit of Mr. Crider it should be said 
that he is pleading for others, not for himself. 
For himself he confesses a becoming and, I sus- 
pect, a meaningful modesty. 

W. C. RUEDIGER 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REMEDIAL READING AT SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY 

Tus fall in connection with our orientation 
program for college freshmen, our low IQ group 
had the advantage of some special help through 
no-eredit remedial reading classes. Since this 
group needed immediate adjustment, a remedial 
reading project was decided upon as there was 
a very close correlation between the low intel- 
ligence quotients and the low scores from the 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Advanced. Special 
classes in American history, modern European 
history, geography and rhetoric for these stu- 
dents were offered by regular faculty members. 

The freshman corrective reading program was 
placed in charge of Howard Bosley, of the edu- 
cation department. He organized for seniors a 
special course, “Problems in Corrective Reading 
in the Secondary Schools,” for the purpose of 


giving training in methods of reading on ¢iy 


secondary level. Mr. Bosley met this class ty 
days a week. In addition, each senior studey; 
enrolling in this course took charge of a fresh. 
man corrective reading class, where he put ing 
practice ideas stressed in the regular class pering 
The freshman corrective reading classes yor 
made up of freshmen with low intelligence qyp. 
tients and low reading ability. Attendance in 
these classes was compulsory, although no colleg 
credit was given the freshmen for the cours 
Mr. Bosley supervised these classes, which als 
met two days a week. From time to time th 
seniors had special conferences about individual 
students with the regular faculty members of 
the history and geography departments. Hoy. 
ever, the remedial reading classes were not or. 
ganized for the purpose of coaching students in 
geography and history but for the purpose of 
teaching them to read. Contextual material for 
reading was adapted from special classes of his 
tory and geography. In the study of this mate 
rial, certain important fundamental reading 
skills were applied: 


1. Effective oral reading, ineluding related fae 
tors, such as enunciation and pronunciation. 

2. Reading by phrases or thought units. 

3. Use of key words and key sentences in effectiv 
reading. 

4. Paragraph structure in relation to compreher 
sion and organization. 

5. Building conerete word pictures from 
tent. 

6. Techniques for enlarging the vocabulary. 


7. Locating information on various topics. [0 


telligent use of the encyclopedias, dictionary, tab 
of contents and the index. 


Concerning the work of the course Mr. Bosley 
says: 


Although the need for additional work in read: 
ing on the high-school level is quite well recogni, 
little is known about the best way to teach reading 


to older pupils. Our plan is far from perfect, but 
we feel that we are pioneering in this effort. » 
far as I know the plan we have evolved this ys 
has no exact precedent in America, though ™ 
corrective reading schemes are in operation in the 
high schools, and several colleges are trying out 
plans. 


All agree that the experiment has been dec 
edly worth while. The instructors of te 
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report that their students were earnest 
npreciative of the efforts that were made 
Not all of them passed their 
a yrses, but they assuredly received information 

help them adjust themselves to college 
The better ones in the group will 





heir behalf. 









studying. 








| NEW TEACHER CERTIFICATE STAND- 
‘ ARDS IN MICHIGAN 


: Ox July 1, 1939, a new code relating to the 
> vortifieation of teachers in Michigan was put 

into effect by the State Board of Education. 
Under this eode the School of Edueation of the 
University of Michigan is designated as one of 
the institutions of the commonwealth authorized 
to train teachers. To conform to this new code, 
certain changes in the school’s curriculum offer- 






























































ings and administrative policies have been estab- 
lished. The more significant of these changes 
ean be set forth as follows. 

First, as to the eode itself. Under it the 
fifteen different kinds of certificates formerly 













issued to Michigan teachers have been reduced 
named ones. The old 
which permitted the holder 
to teach any subject whatever and in any type 
of school, has been abolished. Likewise, no 
' certificate will heneeforth be issued for life, but 
each will be limited or conditioned by evidences 
of continued growth and professional develop- 
ment on the part of the holder. Moreover, all 
_ certificates are now to be classified according to 
> the various levels of instruetion—rural, elemen- 
_ tary, secondary and eollegiate—and each will 
" restrict the holder to the specified field thus 
efined. In general, the university’s concern in 
_ the certification arrangements will relate to the 
three last-named types of trainjng only. The 
new policies and standards pertaining to these 
| problems may be stated as follows: 
The elementary-school certificate. Since the 
| School of Education within the university does 
© hot possess adequate facilities for providing 
® directed observation and directed teaching on 
the elementary-sehool level, cooperative arrange- 
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' “blanket certificate,” 
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ng | /tents have been established with the several 

State teachers colleges of Michigan and with 
aeiih | other institutions of similar character, whereby 
these | * portion of the training work required for the 





/Cementary-school certificate may be done under 
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become teachers and will realize the value of 


good reading habits. 
good reading habit Emma L. Bowyer 


CHAIRMAN FRESHMAN ORIENTATION, 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY, 
CARBONDALE, ILL. 






their supervision. In order to administer a pro- 
gram of this sort the following specifie provi- 


sions have been set up: 


(1) Seniors who have been regular students in 
the university for one complete academic year— 
including enrolment in the school of education for 
at least one semester—may, on petition, be per- 
mitted to spend one semester off campus and _in 
attendance at one of the cooperating institutions 
mentioned above. This privilege will, however, be 
granted only on the condition that the student has 
a general scholastic standing considerably above the 
average mark of C, has completed courses Educa- 
tion A10 and C1, or their equivalents and has met 
all the other formal requirements which admit to 
sandidacy for the certificate. For such individuals 
as may be granted this off-campus privilege the 
general rule that requires for graduation the com- 
pletion of at least 24 of the last 30 hours in resi- 
dence will be waived. 

(2) To be recommended by the school of educa- 
tion for the elementary-school certificate the student 
is required to offer four minors of at least 15 hours 
each (English studies, social studies, science studies, 
art studies) or, in lieu thereof, a major (25 hours) 
and two minors (15 hours each) in fields of work 
usually taught in elementary schools. The profes- 
sional work prescribed for this type of certificate 
will consist of from 17 to 24 hours of credit as out- 
lined in each case by the university advisers. 


The secondary-school certificate. A secondary 
school is defined by the State Board of Eduea- 
tion as comprising grades 7 to 12. For a stu- 
dent to be recommended for a secondary-school 
certificate under the new code, he must present 
credits representing a major of at least 25 hours 
and two minors of at least 15 hours each. Fur- 
thermore, this minimum of 55 hours must be 
distributed over three subject-matter fields, and 
must lie within at least two interdepartmental 
fields. The interdepartmental fields include such 
groupings as social studies, science, art studies 
and the like. However, the same hours of credit 
may not be counted twice; that is, in going to 
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make up, for example, a major in social studies 
and a minor within any of the subdivisions com- 
prising the social studies. Hence the minimum 
number of hours of credit for both a major and 
a minor within the same departmental field will 
be forty; or for two minors within the same 
departmental field the minimum will be thirty. 

In determining majors and minors the outlines 
for these as printed in the School of Education 
Announcement will be the accepted standards, 
provided, however, that one minor may be what 
has been denominated a State Certificate Code 
Minor—a sequence of “any closely related work.” 

The junior-college certificate. The junior-col- 
lege certificate represents a new policy in Michi- 
gan’s certification standards. Heretofore, no 
legal certificate was required for teachers in col- 
leges, whatever their classification. Under the 
new eode this exemption no longer exists for 
teachers in publie junior colleges. For them the 
requirements are (1) a master’s degree or higher 
degree from an accredited institution of higher 
learning; (2) the completion of “a graduate 
major in a subject or subject field taught in the 
junior colleges; (3) the completion of at least 
15 hours of professional work, including three 
hours in general psychology. Holders of a sec- 


WHAT IS A SATISFACTORY I.Q. FOR 
ADMISSION TO COLLEGE? 


A QueEsTION frequently raised by secondary 
schools and colleges that administer tests of 
academie aptitude, or intelligence, is: What is a 
satisfactory I.Q. for admission to college? The 
fact that a question of this kind is so often sub- 
mitted to agencies conducting testing programs 
is evidence that many persons who utilize test 
results for purposes of educational guidance are 
unaware that, even if constant effort on the part 
of students is assumed, there is no categorical 
answer to such a question. The inevitable re- 
sponse to the question is another question: What 
college? The data in this article are presented 
in support of this point. 

Each year a summary of the scores made by 
college freshmen on the Psychological Examina- 
tion of the American Council on Edueation is 
presented by the authors, L. L. and Thelma 
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ondary-school certificate will, however, qualify 
for junior college teaching provided that rte 
meet the other specifie standards set for that 
certificate. 

The School of Education is in hearty accord 
with the new certification policies of the State 
Board of Education. Altogether too long has 
the old “blanket” life certificate been jin opera- 
tion. Such a certificate guaranteed neither ade- 
quate academic preparation for the work a 
teacher might be called upon to teach nor did 
it assure continuing professional growth on the 
part of the holder. Under its provisions an 
individual was legally entitled to teach a: ything 
from the kindergarten games to the most ad- 
vanced work in mathematics, science, foreign 
language or other branches of learning. Fur- 
thermore, he could have secured his certificate 
when graduating from college and then been 
legally qualified to begin his teaching career 
sixty years later. Such abuses of the profes- 
sional ideal will no longer be possible. Michi- 
gan has at last moved out in front in the stand- 
ards for the training of teachers. 

Catvin O. Davis 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Gwinn Thurstone, in the April number of The 
Educational Record. The distributions for the 
edition given in the fall of 1937 are based on the 
scores of 68,899 students in 323 colleges. The 
data are reported by the authors in raw scores 
and percentiles. 

The American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion does not yield an I.Q. directly, but 
response to requests from its member schools 
the Educational. Reeords Bureau has developed 
a procedure for deriving an I.Q. from this test 
indirectly through equating the total seores with 
raw scores on the Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability and then applying Otis’s pro- 
cedure for finding an I.Q. to the derived Outs 
scores. 

In order to secure a comparison of the derived 
Otis I.Q’s of different colleges and college 
groups, certain scores reported for college fresh- 
men on the 1937 edition of the Psychological 
Examination were changed to Otis equivalent 
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scores. These scores were then translated 
Otis 1.Q.’s. following an assumption that 
nological age of college freshmen is 17 
_6 months, or more. This assumption in- 
some error, since some college freshmen 

Q unger than seventeen and a half years, 
but erowth in Otis score is so slight after a 
cieal age of 16 years, 0 months, that 

r is small. The net effects of the error 
‘nyolved in the assumption are that the I.Q.’s 
reported are probably slightly lower than the 
* ones and that the differences between schools 

ips as shown may be a little less than 

rue differences, since it is known that the 

brighter students tend to reach college at an 
earlier age than the duller ones. 

The difference in the selectivity of colleges, 
nd consequently in the 1.Q.’s needed for admis- 
sion to college, is strikingly shown by the Otis 
equivalent I.Q.’s of the seores made on the Psy- 
chological Examination by the highest and the 
lowest of the 323 institutions included in the 
report for the 1937 edition.1 These data are 
given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Oris EquateD I.Q.’S CORRESPONDING TO MEDIANS AND 
Q LES OF TOTAL SCORES IN THE H'GHEST AND 
LOWEST OF 323 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
ES ADMINISTERING THE 1937 EDITION 
OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EbDvu- 
CATION PSYCHOLOGICAL 





EXAMINATION 
Institution Ql Md Q3 
Number 1 ..... 3 118 123 126 
Number 323 .... 87 94 102 





It will be observed that the difference in 
median Otis equated 1.Q.’s for these two institu- 
tions is twenty-nine points. The median for the 
highest of the 323 colleges falls within the eate- 
gory commonly known as very superior. The 
median for the lowest eollege is in the low nor- 
mal range. The first quartile of the I.Q.’s made 
in the top college is sixteen points above the third 
quartile in the bottom eollege. In the highest 
college, a student with an I.Q. of 115 would 
probably be obliged to work very hard to keep 
up with the group, and might in the end be 
cropped for failing work; in the lowest college, 
one with an I.Q. ten points lower could conceiv- 
attain a high scholastic standing in his 
group with only a moderate amount of work. 


1The Educational Record, 209-34, April, 1938. 
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It should not be inferred, of course, that all 
students in the lowest college are mediocre in 
ability. Even in colleges whose medians are as 
widely separated as these, the distributions of 
scores sometimes overlap to a large extent, and 
the students at the top of the lowest college may 
compare favorably with the average student in 
the best college. 

Lest it be thought that these two colleges may 
vary widely from others in median academic 
aptitude, it will be desirable to show the equated 
Otis 1.Q.’s for a few additional individual eol- 
leges. The medians for the five highest and the 
five lowest in the group are as follows: five high- 
est colleges, 123, 121, 121, 120 and 120; five 
lowest colleges, 98, 97, 97, 96 and 94. 

It is evident that there are marked contrasts 
between the five highest colleges and the five 
lowest colleges in median academic aptitude. 

For the whole group of 68,899 students in the 
323 colleges, the median and first and third quar- 
tiles for the Otis equated I.Q.’s are as follows: 
Q3, 117; Md, 109; QI, 101. The median I.Q. in 
twenty-four institutions near the top of the list 
is above the seventy-fifth percentile for the 
whole group, that is, above 117; the median 1.Q. 
in twenty-four institutions near the bottom of 
the list is below the twenty-fifth percentile for 
the entire group, in other words, below 101. 
Truly, there seems to be a college for every 
ability level above the definitely subnormal 
group. 

It is to be observed that even though a student 
in the secondary school is not ready to select an 
individual college, his I.Q. furnishes some evi- 
dence for guidance toward a certain type of col- 
lege. His chances for success may be consider- 
ably greater in one type than in another. This 
is shown by the data in Table II with respect to 
the Otis equated I.Q.’s of freshmen in private 


TABLE II 


OTIS EQUATED I.Q.’S CORRESPONDING TO MEDIANS AND 
QUARTILES OF TOTAL SCORES MADE ON THE AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
BY PRIVATE MEN’S COLLEGES, PRIVATE 
WoMEN’S COLLEGES, PRIVATE COEDU- 
CATIONAL COLLEGES AND PUBLIC 
COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





Private Private Public 





Private 
men’s women’s coed. coed. 
colleges colleges colleges colleges 
Oo eee 120 118 118 115 
MGs .-0s 112 110 110 107 


ee omens 104 102 102 100 
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men’s colleges, private women’s colleges, private 
coeducational colleges and publie coeducational 


colleges. 

Although the differences in median equated 
I.Q.’s are not very great, they are of sufficient 
size to suggest that unless a boy is above the 
normal group (90-110) in I.Q., it would prob- 
ably be advisable to steer him away from the 
private men’s college and in the direction of the 


public coeducational college. 
Similarly, it appears that a 
mediocre ability has a somewhat better chance 


student of 


of success in a junior college or a teachers col- 
lege than in a four-year liberal arts college. 
Data on this point are presented in Table III. 


TABLE III 


OT1s EquaTED I.Q.’S CORRESPONDING TO MEDIANS AND 
QUARTILES OF TOTAL SCORES MADE ON HE AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
BY Four-YEAR COLLEGES, JUNIOR COL- 

LEGES AND TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Teachers 
colleges 


Junior 


Four-year 
colleges 


colleges 
113 114 


105 105 
98 99 


It is evident, of course, that the data in this 
article are surrounded by several limitations. In 
the first place, there is a possibility of error in 
the equating of the psychological test scores and 
the scores on the Otis test. However, the data 
were checked with the results of the 1936 and 
1938 editions of the Psychological Examination 
which involve different equating tables and dif- 
ferent students, and while some of the I.Q.’s dif- 
fered slightly from the ones reported in this 
article, the conclusions were the same. 

More fundamental limitations are involved in 
the concept of the I.Q. itself, in the possible lack 
of validity of I.Q.’s found with group mental 
tests, in the dependence of the I.Q. on cultural 
background and education, in the tendency for 
broad attributes of personality, such as industry, 
perseverance, cooperativeness and enthusiasm to 
play havoe with predictions based on aptitude 
alone and in the fact that it is not possible to 
find a true I.Q. for above-average persons who 
are mentally mature. It is believed, however, 
that the data do answer the question raised in 
the beginning by showing that there is no un- 
qualified answer, and that they should provide 
food for thought on the part of those who are 
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seeking a simple formula either for educationa] 
guidance or the standardization of educational 
institutions. 
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